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YE GOOS? WHAT A GHASTLY \yeumiie 3 
DEATH . TURN THE MAIN an 


VALVE , WARDEN ? | 

























YEs- YES 7 | |B YOU SEE WHEN WE DISCOVERED DURING THE SCUFFLE THE 

I'LL CONFESS | BX GRAVEL GERTIE WAS GOING TO Aili HI MATRON SLIPPED ON SOME 
EVERYTHING SQUEAL ON US, THE MATRON BRASS POLISH THAT HAD 

J DECIDED TO KILL HER BY BEEN KICKED OVER. SHE 
SHOVING HER INTO THE DIED INSTEAD OF GRAVEL jf 


YOU SAY THIS 
Is THE BODY 
OF THE -MATRON ? 








‘Dine nit 
: 3 Ime £8: ik 






























} WHY, YES, I LET YES, 
GRAVEL. GERTIE THROUGH \TECHNICALLY, 
THIS OUTER GATE GERTIE WAS 
ABOUT AN HOUR AGO NOT A 
SHE HAD HER RELEASE PRISONER . 


BUT I'VE BEEN RIDING 
FOR HALF AN HOUR. HE 
HASN’T STOPPED. [ 

CAN'T 4OLP ON MUCH 


FEW AS I WALKED AROUND THE 
tf] BACK END OF THIS TRUCK 
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SHALL I PUT 
THE TRUCK AWAY im 
FOR THE NIGHT, 






ERTIE COULD 
VE HELPED 


NOT BE CLEARED UP 
TILL WE HAVE 


DOPE THAT WAS 
FLOWING INTO TNS 






































































































YOU WON'T BE ABLE MY NAME’S A IN MY GRAVEL-PIT SISTER, WITH 
TO QUESTION THE GRAVEL GERTIE. HOT HOME I COULD NEVER / THE HELP 
I’M LOOKING \HOUSE. RAISE FLOWERS. I SHORTAGE THE 
FOR WORK. . LOVE THEM— LOVE ?) WAY IT is— 
You SEE, WHEN J CT THEM? I WAs MEANT \YOU’VE GOT 
MY HAIR SA apt (e) TO YO Ge AMONG a yA a 4 
2 4 i: os gt. = rl ha 


a %& 


Led 
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COUSIN WEAK-EYES’S 
EYES iS GITTIN’ $O 
WEAK “TAIN’T SAFE 
T’ LET HIM GO HUNTIN’ 
ALONE4~TH CHILE 
HAD BETTER , 












COUSIN WEAKEYES YOKUM 
GOES ON HIS ANNOOA 

HUNT FO’ OLE “WHITE-TAIL? 
TH’ GRIZZ’LY BARI r 





















THAN EVAN!” /7 ON ACCOUNT YO EYES 
HAINT WHLUT THEY 

USED T’ BE—-AS WHEN 
WAS THEY ? 


















=|" PRETTY-BOy” 
THE MURDERER | 




















































FO FO TY YARS 4H 
BIN TRYIN’ T’ GIT 
OLE “WHITE-TAIL*. 
FO FO’TY 
WARS HE'S DONE 
EX-CAPED ME //- 
AH DUNNO WHY.77~ 


BUT—AWM’LL GIT HIM 
YET 227-— MAH LIFE’S 

AMBISHUN IS T’ d 
MAKE. OLE. *WHITE- 
TAIL® INTO A RUG 
FO’ MAH SETTIN 
ROOM FLOOR SIT 


EY HYAR WEIS 
























CARCASS” 
FOREST” 








gee iS DIRECKLY 









































































HE SHORE HAS, 
COUSIN .WEAK- 


SKINNIN’ HIM, 
SON 2P- OH, WHUT 
A MAGNIFICENT 


*WHITE-TAIL” 






HE'S DAID AS A 
MACKEREL 





































YES -CsO8, 
THIS MAKE 






















DID COUSIN 
WEAK-EYES GIT 
THET HAIRY RUG A 
FO’ HIS SETTIN- ROOM 
FLOOR /! 

















OH, BOY- NOW FoR A NICE 





MAH PROBLUM §IS-SHALL 
AH-OR SHALL AH NOT BREAK 
COUSIN Chim Mes. HEART 




















HEY, foP- BEFORE | GO TO 


| BED, TELL ME A FRIRY 





QUIET ENENING AT HOME 






FAMILY 








"a TALE 
A FAIRY a 
~f = 













BEGIN WITH,” | WAS 


ALL RIGHT, SON-WAITLLE t 
PETAINED AT we 


SEE HOW | WILL BEGIN IT 
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Marine Drive Splits 
Jans On Iwo Jima; 
North Beach Seized 


Tokyo - Reported Landing 
On Mindanao Still 
Unconfirmed 


WASHINGTON, March 10—U. S. 
Marines have reached the northern 
beaches of Iwo Jima, splitting the 
Japanese defenses in two, it was 
reported today at Allied Headquar- 
ters in Guam. Continuing banzai 
charges and a large-scale infiltra- 
tion attempt by the Japs were 
solidly repulsed by the Marines, 
who are now expanding their hold 
on the island’s northeastern shore. 

The Jap attacks, the Pacific Fleet 
communique added, were supported 
by heavy mortar fire and promptly 
followed by a general Marine at- 
tack, supported by land-based fight- 
ers, carrier planes and artillery. 
The communique said that "resist - 
ance appears to be diminishing. 

Meanwhile, there was. nothi 
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Battle For Danzig 
And Stettin Rages; 
Shells Rake Ports 


MOSCOW, March 10—The battle 
for the two vital Baltic ports of 
Stettin and Danzig is underway to- 
day as the Red Army beat back 
futile German counterattacks and 
sent shells crashing into both bas- 
tions. 

While Moscow still maintains an 
ominous silence on all activity along 
the Oder front, German reports say 
that Marshal Zhukov’'s troops are 
fighting a house-to-house battle 
today in the town of Kustrin, the 
Germans’ main defense position 
guarding the approaches to Berlin. 
The Germans call this attack a 
prelude to an all-out drive on 

rlin. 


new from Luzon and all news of|Berlin 


the Jap-reported American landing 
on Mindanao, second most import- 
ant island in the Philippines, still 
came from Tokyo Radio. There has 
been no confirmation from Allied 
quarters of any landing operation 


on Mindanao, al h e Ja 
say that "violent fighting” is in 
progress at Zamboanga, on the 


southwest tip of the island. 

Tokyo radio, which had a busy 
day announcing or anticipating Al- 
lied operations against the —_- 
nese mainland, added that the Min- 
danao landing was supported by 
naval and air bombardment by a 
surface fleet and that assault 
forces were quickly followed by 
"many tanks.” 

Another Japanese report told of 
four Allied destroyers shelling the 
northern Odaman islands in the 
Bay of Bengal south of Burma. Al- 
lied reports from Burma, however, 
made no mention of this bombard- 
ment, while ‘announcing the con- 
tinued advance of 19th Indian Di- 
vision troops in Mandalay. 

Indian forces, said today’s South- 
east Asia Command communique, 
have captured Mandalay Hill, which 
overlooks the city from the north- 
east, and are continuing their drive 
on Fort Dufferin from the north. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Allies Make Fresh 
Gains Near Vergato 


ADVANCED AFHQ, March 10— 
While activity north of Mt. Della 
Torraccia remained relatively 
slight, Allied troops continued to 
take fresh ground flanking the 
vital "German stronghold of Ver- 
on the Bologna-Pistoia high- 
vay. 

Sabbioni and other points on 
the Carviano ridge about one mile 
east of Vergato were occupied 
against some resistance. This gives 
the Allies control of all the high 
ground commanding the east bank 
of the Reno River to about one 
mile north of Vergato while west 
of the river we have occupied 
fresh territory overlooking the 
hamlet of Africa and have sent 
— to the edge of Vergato it- 


A 20-man raiding party which 
attacked a platoon S oat in this 
area yesterday killed one and 
Wounded several. The Yanks re- 
plied with small arms and machine 
sun fire and called for supporting 
part en Krauts were killed 

in a few yards of our positions 
While the oless withdrew. 





; MAAF HQ. March 10—Climax- 
fhe, & day during which MAAF 
eW more than 2,500 sorties, heavy 
te mbers of the RAF last night at- 
b Cked the Verona-Parona rail 
by ldge in very great strength. Four 
Urst close to the target but smoke 


The huge Russian forces which 
were moving closer to the outskirts 
of Stettin today already are fight- 
ing in the suburb of Altdamn, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press re- 
port. To the northeast, one of the 
three Russian columns driving on 
Danzig has broken into the town 
and is fighting jn the streets, a 
Paris radio report claimed 

On the southern front, enemy 
sources claim that Striegau, 30 miles 
southwest of Breslau has been re- 
captured by German troops in a 
surprise attack by a mixed battle 
formation and that only a few 
streets still remain in ussian 
hands. There has been no confir- 
mation of this action from Russian 
sources. 

Meanwhile, a bevy of German 
commentators tried frantically to- 
day to explain what is going on on 
the Oder front. 

The most logical explanation 
seemed to be Transocean’s guess 
that the Soviets are trying to tear 
Kustrin out of the German defense 
front before launching a final as- 
sault on Berlin. 

Other German reports, including 
those of well-known commentator 
Col. Ernst von Hammer, indicated 
this tearing process was going on 
well with the Russians attacking 
Kustrin on all sides with shells 
and bombs and fighting in the 
northwest suburbs. 

Even Berlin remained silent on 
the southern sector of the eastern 
front. There Marshal Feodor Tul- 
bukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Army Group 


has been in a regrouping phase for 


weeks. Neutral sources have specu- 
lated on the possibility of an offen- 
sive pointed toward Vienna by 
spring. 





Yank Landing 
In Nips’ Home 
Just A Rumor 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 10—A 
short-lived flurry of excitement was 
caused today by reports that Tokyo 
radio had announced "the enemy 
is now attempting to make a land- 
ing in Japan proper.” Later it de- 
veloped that the statement appar- 
ently was only a fragment of a 
speech by Field Marshal Sugiyama, 
Jap War Minister, in which he said 
"all recent indications point to an 
enemy intention to invade the Japa- 
nese homeland.” 

When first questioned about the 
report, Washington military circles 
expressed frank skepticism that any 
landing on Japan could have been 
made, United Press reported. 


Tokyo Left Burning 
By Big B-29 Attack’ 


GUAM, March 10 (UP)—Return- 
ing crewmen from the war's great- 
est Tokyo raid reported today that 
15 square miles of the city were 
aflame after 1,000 tons of incendi- 
ary bombs were dropped. 

Fliers in the 300-plane raid said 
fires were visible 85 miles away from 
the Jap capital. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Power, 

commander of Guam elements, who 
flew for two full hours over Tokyo 
during the raid said: "It was the 
greatest show on earth. The areas 
below were literally a sea of flames. 
We did 50 times more damage than 
on Feb. 25 when 240 blocks were 
burned out.” 
Brig. Gen. Lauris Norstad, chief 
of the 20th Air Force who arrived 
here yesterday, asserted the Fleet’s 
1,000 B-29s will be sent against 
Japan if necessary. 

"Just how many B-29s will be 
necessary,” he said, "depends on 
many things—most of them per- 
haps have te do with conditions 
inside Japan.” 

He said the incendiary raid on 
Tokyo is "proof the 2lst Bomber 
Command is hitting its stride. It 
is not as big yet as it is going to 
be. There is still room for more 
bases in the Marianas and with 














(Continued on page 4) 





FDR Declines 


End Of War In Germany 


To Predict 





WASHINGTON, March 10 (ANS) 
—President Roosevelt, who has re- 
peatedly declined to guess when the 
war may be won in Europe or the 
Pacific, today again declined to 
make any prediction concerning the 
length of fighting ahead in Ger- 
many. 

At a press conference the Chief 
Executive was asked whether in 
view of the fact that American 
troops have now crossed the Rhine, 
he could say he thought the war 
might end suddenly. Roosevelt re- 
plied tersely that that was a crystal 
ball question and that he was not 
making any predictions on the end 
of the war. He also dodged a bar- 
rage of other questions pertaining 
to the European and Pacific wars, 
and related diplomatic and political 
subjects for the past two or three 
months. 

He said consideration has been 
given to who will be the American 
member of the 


German Control 
Commission, but he added it was 





— accurate observation impos- 





only speculation that the Under- 
secretary of War, Robert P. Patter- 


son might end up with the job. 

The President told a group of 
French journalists that he and 
General Charles de Gaulle are great 
friends. 

Receiving the French correspond- 
ents after his regular news con- 
ference, Roosevelt told the French 
newspapermen to ignore talk about 
strained relations between De 
Gaulle and himself. The President 
said he was sorry he was unable 
to go to France after the Crimea 
Conference. 


WASHINGTON, March 10 (ANS) 
—President Roosevelt had Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Pacific Fleet Com- 
mander, as a luncheon guest today. 
Yesterday he saw General Joseph 
W. Stilwell, former Chief of Staff 
in China, Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, Commander of the Third Fleet, 
and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
Ambassador to China. 

Also in Washington is Lt. Gen. 
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‘mor Flood 
Expanding Rhine Bridgehead 





Captured 


Germans Admit Honnef 


By Ist Army 





counterattack and kept going. 


By The Associated Press 
SHAEF, March 10—The Remagen bridgehead bulged deeper 
into the highlands across the Rhine today, swollen by a steady 
stream of reinforcements which battered down the first Nazi 


’ 


The first major battle beyond the Rhine was rapidly taking 
form as German columns converged.on the Ist Army toehold 
and enemy artillery pumped heavy caliber shells at the 1,200- 





French Indo-China 
‘Defense’ Assumed 
By Japanese Edict 


By International News Service 
NEW YORK, March 10—Japan 
announced tonight that it had as- 
sumed all "defense duties” in Indo- 
China and seized key establishments 
and facilities from resisting French 
armed foxces. 

The announcement, made in a 
Japanese Headquarters communi- 
que broadcast from Tokyo, was re- 
corded by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It said, in part, 
"Japanese forces in Indo-China 
acted because sit had been found 
impossible to carry on any further 
joint defense owing to the insincere 
attitude of French authorities.” 
The communique added that "as 
a result of negotiations between 
Japanese and French authorities 
regarding joint defense plans and 
upon receipt of an answer of re- 
fusal, on the night of March 9 our 
Army immediately started action 
and disarmed part of the French 
Indo-China forces and armed police 
forces which resisted us. 

"Recently French Indo-China au- 
thorities, although outwardly ap- 
pearing to maintain friendly rela- 
tions as heretofore, actually came 
to be increasingly unfriendly,” the 
Japanese complained. 

By secretly cooperating with en- 
emy submarines, the Japanese 
claimed that French Indo-China 
military authorities had steadily 
"intensified their attacks on our 
ships along the Indo-China coast.” 
The communique went on to re- 
veal that the French had deployed 
the main strength of their garrison 
forces in the areas surrounding 
major cities. By stepping up the 
transportation of ammunition and 
fuel from their supply depots these 
forces carried on rapid preparations 
against the Japanese forces. 
Through contact with China- 
based United States air forces, the 
French Indo-China Army received 
a gery numerous times between 
Feb, 20 and 22 from several Ameri- 
can planes at Thainguyen, approxi- 
mately 38 miles north of Hanoi. 
The communique emphasized the 
Frenclr did not fire on planes when 
they raided Indo-China and shel- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Von Rundsfedt Ousted, 
Correspondent Reports 


PARIS, March 10 (UP)—Stars 
and Stripes correspondent Pat 
Mitchell reported today from the 
U. 8S. 3rd Army that according to 
German prisoners Marshal Gerd 
von Rundstedt has been ousted 
from his west front command and 
replaced by General Model. 

The prisoners said the new 
command shakeup was prepara- 
tion for a last ditch stand by fan- 
atical Nazis. 

One prisoner told the Stars and 
Stripes correspondent: "The Nazis 
will fight until the last man re- 
gardless of that man’s political 














Alfred. Wedemeyer, present Chief 
of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


opinion, There is. no other way 
now.” 








¢+foot span across which infan- 


try and armor were pouring. 

The extent of the gains has not 
yet been disclosed but presumably 
the wedge is now more than five 
miles deep. 

Bonn, 12 miles horthwest of 
Remagen on the west bank of the 
Rhine, has been cleared after a 
two-day street battle. 

(A German report quoted by 
United Press claimed Lt. Gen. 
Courtney Hodges’ spearheads have 
reached Honnef, north of Remagen 
and six miles north of Linz, which 
is on the east bank of the Rhine. 
Another German broadcast claimed 
the American bridgehead is eight 
miles long and one and one-half 
miles deep.) 

To the north, civilian-defended 
Bonn was captured and the Allies 
nueld the whole Rhine bank, except 
for the Wesel pocket, now shrunk 
to four by five miles. 

To the south, the Ist and 3rd 
Armies were linked along the Rhine 
midway between Remagen and 
Coblenz, catching perhaps 20,000 
Germans, from five to six divisions, 
in the Eifel deathtrap. 

(International News Service set 
the number of trapped Germans at 
between 50,000 and 60,000, consid- 
erably higher than the Associated 
Press estimate.) 

The 4th Armored Division drove 
to within two miles of Coblenz and 
captured Rubenach on the main 
road northwest of the city. It con- 
trolled 85 percent of the Coblenz 
plain but had made no effort to 
enter the city of 64,000. 

Other 3rd Army elements were 
cleaning up behind the 4th and 10th 
Armored salients to the Rhine, cap- 
turing eight towns, and entering two 
in the bulge extending southwest 
from Andernach to east of Bitburg. 

In the narrowing Wesel pocket, 
the Canadians seized Birten, south- 
east of Xanten. The British pushed 
east from Veen, now firmly held, 
and slugged their way into Bonning 

(Continued on page 4) 


Pacific-Bound Vets 
May See U. S. First 


WASHINGTON, March 10—The 
Army intends to bring at least part 
of the troops in Europe back to the 
United States for furloughs be- 
fore sending them to the Pacific 
Theater, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Som- 
ervell, Chief of Army Supply Serv- 
ices, said in a broadcast last night, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Following the defeat of Ger- 
many, veterans of the European 
war will be shifted to the Far East 
battlefronts both by way of the 
United States and eastern routes, 
the general added. Some dis- 
charges also are planned. 

The War Department, however, 
noted that it is utterly impossible 
at present to estimate the number 
of soldiers who will be discharged 
after victory in Europe. 

Referring to victory in Europe, 
Gen. Somervell declared: 

"We will rejoice when Hitler is 
defeated, but it will be too early 
for celebration or relaxation. 

"The war in the Pacific will be 
hard,” he said. "It may be long. 
It will require great effort to de- 
feat the fanatically stubborn close- 
knit power of the Japanese.” 
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Detroit Strike Ends 
As Auto Employees 
Return To Factories 


DETROIT, Marc:. 10 (ANS)—The 
one-day strike affecting 3,000 work- 
ers at the Graham - Paige Motor 
Company ended yesterday, but 13,- 
000 strikers at the seven Briggs 
Manufacturing Company plants 
were expected to remain off their 
jobs at least until after the week- 
end. 

The Graham - Paige workers 
walked out Friday following disci- 
plining of a number of employees 
accused by the management of leav- 
ing their jobs to wash up before the 
customary time allotted for this 
purpose by the company. Local 
Union 142 of the United Automo- 
bile Workers later voted to return 
to work on the agreement to ne- 
gotiate. 

Local Union 212 summoned Briggs 
strikers to & mass mee last 
night at which Walter Reuther and 
Richard T. Frankenstein, interna- 
tional union vice presidents, were to 
ask for an immediate resumption 
of production in accordance with 
regional War Labor Board orders. 
The regional board also directed re- 
instatement of eight workers whose 
discharge prompted the walkout 
eight days ago. 2 

At New York. the union’s inter- 
national executive a 
manded the officers and executive 
board members of Dodge Local No. 
3 in connection with the recent 
work stoppage at the main Dodge 
plant of the Chrysler Corporation. 

Michael Novak, president of the 
local was singled’ out for “special 
condemnation” in the resolution be- 
cause the board said it was his duty 
"to enforce the provisions of the 
constitution and to strive to the ut- 
most of his ability to prevent work 
stoppages.” 

The walkout at the Thompson 
Products Company was still in ef- 
fect as company officials asked U. S. 
concililators to step into the dispute 
over disciplinary layoffs of 100 
workers and the dismissal of 26 
—— members accused of strike ac- 

vity. 





NEW STRIKES 

CLEVELAND, March 10 (AP)— 
Two plants manufacturing air- 
plane motors closed yesterday as 
2,100 workers walked out at Na- 
tional Bronze and Aluminum Co. 
The workers are members of the 
AFL Auto Workers’ Union. 

A demand for lunch-time pay 
precipitated the shutdown, com- 
pany officials said. The Govern- 
ment contract would not permit 
extra expense. 


White House Lifts 
FDR Security Ban 


NEW YORK, March 10 (ANS)— 
Jonathan Daniels, acting White 
House secretary, has explained the 
decision to permit after the fact 
disclosure of President Roosevelt’s 
travels to Hyde Park. 

He said that it was made be- 
cause “we felt that where security 
was not involved security should 
not be invoked. As we go along 
through the war, we come to the 
point where experience has shown 
that without endangering the 
President there can be some relax- 
ation of the rules which seemed 
essential before we had the experi- 
ence.’ 

Columnist Westbrook Pegler, who 
wrote in his Feb. 20 column that he 
would report the President’s next 
visit, did not report it use he 
did not know about it, the Associ- 
ated Press said. 

The columnist had declared that 
Roosevelt was as safe at Hyde Park 
as at the White House and his 
projected disclosure “would be a 
helpful challenge to the system of 
censorship which was imposed on 
a press and readers unreason- 
ably.” 

Answering an AP inquiry yester- 
day, Pegler said. from his winter 
home in Tucson. Ariz.; "I think it’s 
reform and a good one. The White 
House here for the first time shows 
some appreciation of the coopera- 
tion of the press in the difficult 
matter of voluntary censorship.” 


Kelly Altar-Bound 


FORT BENNING. Ga., March 10 
(ANS)—T-Set. Charles E. (Com- 
mando) Kelly, who won the Medal 
of Honor in Italy. announced yes- 
terday that he would be married 
this weekend to Miss May Boish 
of Pittsburgh. Kelly. who is sta- 
tioned at the infartry schoo] here, 
would .not reveal where the cere- 
mony would take place. 
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SHE CAN’T DO A THING WITH 


Miss Frances Vorne is still wearing the parachute suit, in which Frances recently won the 

name, ”The Shape.” The only thing which distinguishes this cheesecake of Frances from the 

others is that she is sitting down—tired of the chase, no doubt, and casting an apprehensive 
glance in the mirror for paratroops with the battle cry, "Hit the Silk!” 
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LOUISVILLE, March 10 (ANS)— 
Because he had been washed out 
of Infantry OCS, Sgt. Joseph Kaus- 
alia of Waterbury, Conn., 24-year- 
old veteran of the western front, 
disclosed today that he had refused 
the award of a Bronze Star re- 
cently because the citation for lead- 
ership was a “reversal of the de- 
cision” of the Ft. Benning school 
authorities, the United Press re- 
ported. 

In a 2,500-word letter to General 
George C. Marshall, U. 8. Chief of 
Staff, Kausalia explained that, al- 
though the award "might have con- 
ceded me a certain amount of lead- 
ership,” it reversed the decision of 
the OCS which "handed me a white 
slip of paper stating that I lacked 
the qualifications of a leader.” 

The sergeant is recuperating at 
the Nichols’ General Hospital here. 
He was wounded in Germany on 
Nov. 22. 1944. The citation, dated 
Jan. 2,. was from headquarters of 
the 10th Armored Division. and 
states that Set. Kausalia was a 
omer of a platoon subjectea to 


Shelling. As shell 
flict casualties on the men they 
arid panicky and 


"Set. Kausalia imme- 





onslaught. 
diately took charge. without regard 
for his own safety and assisted 


After Washing 


Soldier Refuses Bronze Star 


tense enemy artillery and mortar| 


became confused 
were having difficulty meeting the| mani 





Out Of OCS 


medical men in caring for the 
wounded,” the citation said, prais- 
ing "his exemplary courage, lead- 
ership, and concern for the welfare 
of his fellow soldiers.” 

Kausalia, a Columbia University 
graduate, said he was removed from 
OCS in September, 1943 because he 
criticized the school’s method of 
estimating the intelligence of can- 
didates. 


Stalin Pledges Rumania 
Refurn Of Transylvania 


LONDON, March 10 (AP) — 
Marshal Stalin has agreed to the 
return of Transylvania to Ru- 
mania, Moscow Radio announced 
today. 

He specifically provided that the 
new Rumanian Government "as- 
sume the responsibility for proper 
order and peace” there and en- 
sure “rights of nationalities” liv- 
ing in the territory. 

Marshal Stalin’s announcement 
came in reply to an appeal from 
Premier Groza, who promised that 
in ruling the province the Ru- 

an Government would be 
Sp of equally. deme tad 
ple o \ mocracy a 
justice for the entire population. 








Senate Body Split 
On Drafting Nurses 


WASHINGTON, March 10 (ANS) 
—The nurse draft bill came before 
the Senate Military Committee yes- 
terday, with its members sharply 
divided over how to handle it. 

The Associated Press reported 
that Senators Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.), citing the dire need of 
nurses to attend sick and wounded 
soldiers, viewed the House-passed 
measure favorably. "If we’ve got to 
get nurses,” Johnson said, “you 
can’t hold back on a proposal of 
that kind. You have to get them 
in quality and quantity and get 
them with bayonets if necessary. 
Nothing is more important than the 
care of the wounded.” - 

But Sen. Albert "Happy” Chand- 
ler (D., Ky.). called for the defeat 
of the bill and a greater concentra- 
tion on voluntary recruitment. 
Agreeing Sen. Harley Kilgore (D.. 
W. Va.), said that military red tape 
was holding back volunteers. “I 
don’t like the idea of drafting some- 
one to wait on you when you are 
sick,” Chandler declared. 


Deny Roatta Capture 
ROME, March 10—An Italian 


former SIM chief who escaped while 
«hing here. had been recaptured. 

lier, Swiss radio announced it 
had “learned from Rome that Gen- 


Moscow Discussion 


On Poland Viewed 
As Big Three Test 


WASHINGTON, March 10 (ANS) 
—Senators watched the current 
U. 8., British and Russian negoti. 
ations in Mostow on the Provis. 
ional Polish Government yesterday 
for advance signs of the kind of Big 
Three cooperation they may expect 
at the World Security Conference, 
according to the Associated Press, 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.), declared that the American 
people would support the Moscow 
decisions on the Polish Government 
only if it is "a truly representative 
coalition.” 

The Republican delegate to the 
San Francisco World Security Con- 
ference voiced complete approval to 
the Senate of British Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden’s warning to the 
Soviet-backed Lublin regime not to 
molest supporters of the London 
Polish Government. 

Calling the Moscow -meeting a 
tes ground, Sen. Vandenberg 
told reporters that the results would 
demonstrate to him how far the 
USSR was willing to go in accept- 
ing American and British viewpoints 
on political matters vitally affect- 
ing the Soviets. 

"This is the acid test of our abil- 
ity to rate with the Russians 
and Bri on questions of interna- 
tional security,” Sen. Vandenberg 
said. He added that the three coun- 
tries must recognize the sensibilities 
of others. "The quicker we can get 
this habit, the safer will be the 
peace of tomorrow.” 

Sen. Vandenberg, one of the eight 
American delegates to the San 
Francisco Security Conference, said 
the test would come when it was 
revealed whether the Poles who 
fought at Cassino, as well as those 
who fought in the Polish under- 
ground were to have a home and 
country under the new Provisional 
Government. It is a curious process 
at hest, he continued, for an Amer- 
ican, a Britisher and a Russian to 
sit down with no Poles present to 
create a government for Poland. 


Army To Shut Down 
Canada Oil Project 


WASHINGTON, March 10 (ANS) 
—The Army will shut down most 
of its controversial 134 million-dol- 
lar Canol petroleum project in Can- 
ada by June 30, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. ,- 

By that date it will have halted 
petroleum production at Norman 
Wells and operation of the crude 
oil pipeline from Norman Wells to 
Whitehorse. These facilities, along 
with the refinery at Whitehorse, will 
be offered for sale to Canada or 
other bidders. 

The Army will retain only the 
products of the pipeline from Skag- 
way to Whitehorse-Watson Lake 
and Fairbanks. Alaska aviation 
gasoline and other motor fuel will 
be hauled to Skagway by tanker and 
pumped through the pipeline. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff decided 
to abandon the project because of 
the anticipated improvement of the 
tanker situation and the improved 
military situation in Alaska and the 
Pacific. 

The Army initiated the project 
after Jap submarine operations and 
the Japanese invasion of the Aleu- 
tians threatened the flow of sup- 
plies to Alaskan and Aleutian out- 
posts early in the war. 

The project has been under in- 
vestigation for two years by the 
Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee which held that the high cost 
of producing and refining the pe- 
troleum made the project imprac- 
ticable. 


Mother Requests British 
Return Son’s | Body Home 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10 
(ANS) — Mrs. Signe Hu'ten said 
yesterday that she would appeal to 
British authorities to have her sol- 
dier-son’s body sent here from the 
London prison where he was 
hanged. 

Stunned and bitter because of the 
authorities’ refusal to spare her son 
Karl’s life for the murder of a cab 
driver, Mrs. Hulten expressed the 


asked fon so far. I'd 





eral Roatta has been arrested.” 


dead with my boy. I'm so hurt in- 
side—so lost. 


HAA 

















































































































EDITERRANEAN 


RUINS OF CASSINO 


i tell you, these are arms, not stumps of stone; 
{ tell you, they are praying and not stark; 

The flesh is sped. Yet stands the whited bone 
Beseeching, in this chapel of the dark. 

I knew this place before. | knew it when 

A thousand furies ground it bit by bit 
And, fleeing, strangled it with smoke and then 
Let silence bind the broken heart of it. 

So hear me. Those who lie upon the hill 
Beyond the houses and beyond all heed 

Have symbolized their anguish and their will 
With these pale arms, that eloquently plead. 
Rebuild or not; no matter, but take care 


ah 


To shield the peace they could not stay to share. 
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Report For Pvt. Sitler . 


The infantry soldiers were sitting 
around in the gloom of a blasted build- 
ing at the front, trying to make the 
night pass. On an up-turned C ration 
case, they’d mounted an old beer can, 
half full of gasoline, with part of an 
old sock stuffed in the mouth of the 
can for a wick. Now a beer-can light, 
giving off a miserable smoky flame 
mixed with the smell of a burning sock, 
is not the pleasantest sort of illumina- 


tion to read by, or write a letter by. 
So Pvt. Frank Sitler sat down and 
wrote a letter to The Stars and Stripes. 
The letter was duly published in Mail 
Call on February 21 and it went like 
this: . 


Dear Editor: . 

We have been wondering about a 
little matter which could develop into 
a bigger one. When we desire to read 
or write a letter at night, we find 
there are not enough candles to even 
start to go around. Therefore, we 
naturally seek another source of light. 
That’s where the trouble comes in. 

A beer can or bottle (or any other 
container) with a wool wick (cut 
from any old thing composed of such 
material) plus a quantity of gasoline 
makes a fair light. But the smoke 
and fumes given off by such is strictly 
no good for human consumption. 
When we bed down for the night, 
we can’t be too choosy. So, naturally 
ventilation is pretty poor. 

I, for one, know that candles are 
obtainable in the rear echelon areas. 
What we would like is our fair share. 
Our periods of relaxation mean a 


lot to us. 
—Puvt. Frank W. Sitler, Inf. 


On that same day a certain Colonel 
at MTOUSA picked up his copy of The 
Stars and Stripes and read Pvt. Sitler’s 
letter in Mail Call. He took immediate 
action to find out about candles for 
Pvt. Sitler and others who sit around 
burning beer cans on the Italian front. 
Together with his stenographer, he pro- 
duced a buckslip. Next to "SUBJECT” 
was typed the words ”Candles for Front 
Line Personnel,” and under "SUBJECT” 
came two paragraphs, requesting infor- 
mation on the distribution of candles. 

The buckslip began its travels and be- 
fore it reached .The Stars and Stripes, 
two sheets and a paper clip had been 
added, together with the comments and 
endorsements of four full colonels, one 
brigadier and one major general. The 
Quartermaster, who provided the bulk 
of the information, talked in terms of 
authorized allowance of candles to 
troops in the Mediterranean Theater, 
of average issue during the past six 
months, of an increased allowance of 
candles made recently to the 5th Army. 
In the next to last endorsement before 
the buckslip reached The Stars and 
Stripes, it was advised that the candle 
issue has increased 30 percent above 


normal schedule during the past half 
year. 

The Stars and Stripes, in turn, passes 
on this information to the Pvt. Sitlers 
of Italy, who have tried to write letters 
and read books around a beer can of 
gasoline smoking with the remnants of 
an old sock. Pvt. Sitler may still be 
refueling his beer can burner. But we 
hope, and we believe that two generals 
and four colonels also hope, that the 
candle ration has improved. Further 
word from Pvt. Sitler will be promptly 


printed. 


Thoughts on the war’s end bring Pfc. 
Martin A. Watkins, of the Allied Com- 
mission and formerly of the 88th In- 
fantry Division, to reply to the recent 
proposal of the GI Committee of 100 
given in these columns. To the GI Com- 
mittee’s plan for bringing an armistice 
by guaranteeing safety to 100 of Ger- 
many’s leaders, Pfc. Watkins gives a 
strong and forthright reply. 

Pfc. W. A. McLaughlin of the 88th 
Division artillery, Pfc. Robert E. Mott 
of a railroad operating battalion and 
Pvt. Donald J. Kramer of the Allied 
Commission each took a good hard look 
at the postwar world this week and 
then sat down to put it in writing. 

From the artilleryman on the 5th 
Army front came a broad sermon on 
peace and harmony. "Any attempt at 
remaking the world into a fit place to 
live, for the masses, is predoomed to 
dismal failure if the attempt is made 
under more than one governing body,” 
he writes. 

"To attain an ultimate destiny of 
a nature other than self-destruction, 
man must educate, socialize and demo- 
cratize.on a world scale heretofore un- 
dreamed of. To direct his efforts to- 
ward less than complete world harmony 
would be his most colossal mistake. He 
ean afford no less than world-wide 
understanding and fellowship.” 

Facing McLaughlin’s plea for a peace- 
ful, united world, Pvt. Kramer points 
to the *menace of Argentina” as threat- 
ening the peace and security of our 
own hemisphere. After reading 
newspapers and magazines, Pvt. Kramer 
reports that he sees "no doubt that the 
top Nazi leaders regard Argentina as 
virgin territory in which to reorganize 
and spread their doctrine of hate. Our 
government knows,” he goes on to say, 
"that millions of dollars belonging to 
such men as Dr. Goebbels is on de- 
posit in Argentine banks. It also knows 


that the Austrian munitions manufag, 
turer Fritz Mand! is producing German, 
type arms for a rapidly-expanding Fag. 
cist army. 

To meet the menace from the sou 
Pyt. Kramer declares that one of the 
first acts of the new world organization 
should be to curtail the large-scale pros 
duction of Argentine arms, establish g 
representative government and "use the 
force of arms if necessary.” 

Less global in sweep is the proposa} 
made by Pfc. Mott of the railroad bat. 
talion. In order to eneet the burden 
of war costs and taxes in the postwap 
world, he suggests that gambling in 
the States be legalized, that funds paiq 
as “protection to corrupt local polis 
ticlans” be converted into state funds 
for new highways, parks, art centers 
and scholarships. - 








THE COVER 


Looking down from the shell- 
pocked, winding road up Mon- 
astery Hill to the Benedictine 
Abbey the ruins of Cassino and 
the white line of Highway 6, 
running north from San Pietro 
and San Vittore. 


(Staff Photo by Sgt. Tewksbury) 











RS. V.R a 


I sent a letter to your heart 
With my return address; 

And on the envelope, 
My stamp of happiness. 


I dated it for every day 

Of all the years in store; 

And out by calling you 
The darling I adore. 


In every line I let you know 
How much you meant to me; 
And then I wrote my signature— 
"With love, eternally.” 


I dropped it in the mail box where 
The rainbow seemed to start; 
And asked the angel-carriers 

To fly it to your heart. 


I hope they took it safely to 
Your corner of the sky; 
And some day soon your heart will send 


A favorable reply. 
—Sgt. G. Stern, Inf. 


Forward 


Fate put me on a simple track, 

Only forward—no way back. 
Memories fall along the path, 
Some to haunt me, or bring a laugh, 
Some to fill my heart with dread, 
Recalling bitter words I’ve said; 
Some give to me a sense of rest 
Remembering when I did my best. 
Life’s turmoil did not pass me by— 
Here was laughter, there a sigh. 
Fate!—Oh, irony of it all— 

My life is at your beck and call. 
Moving on a simple track 

Only forward—no way back! 


—Pfc. H. M. Brown, AG 


After The Storm - 


It doesn’t take a special day to bring 
you to my mind, 

Cause days when I don’t think of you 
are mighty hard to find. 
And every morning comes the wish, so 

or Sey a true, 
a can the ha da; 
I’m to be with you. oF 


It doesn’t take a cablegram 
, Of my love, , - salnetiane 
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! shall be gone 
So I shall guard 
a naning that all my 
nto a seq mine-sown 
n, my modest hopes 


Or tell you, little sweetheart, that it’s 
you I’m thinking of. 

It doesn’t matter whether there is sun- 

. Shine, cloud or rain— 

As long as we’re together, our skies 
turn blue again. 

R —S-Set. Allen Merrill, AF 


Postwar Promise 
For 40 weeks when war is done 
I’ve a promise I must keep; —_ 
Ill laugh aloud at the rising sun, 
Sigh smugly and go back to sleep! 
~M-Sgt. Otto Davis 


ANOTHER YEAR 
another year 
my heart with | 
little, hostile 


with memories. Fight 
and aspirati 


’ I think, 


I my might, 
Cares will sink 








Winter Spirit 
Sometimes, I have the feeling 
That perhaps I’m getting old; 
For at times I can remember 
Winters long without a cold. 
But lately, it’s been different, 
With these months so damp and drear; 
Where once I didn’t worry } 
I have all these things to fear: 1 
Running nose, sore throat, perhaps a 

touch of flu— 

But, much worse, only memories of 


you! | 
Pvt. Wilbur M. Gray, Inf. 


On Writing A Sonnet 


omnes I, with words, create in fourteen 

es 

The perfect beauty of a world unknown, 

A flawless gem within whose eyes is 
shown 

Man’s soul, unfettered, freed from all 
confines 

Of this too sordid world, where man 
resigns 

Himself to naught; create a rose full 
blown 

Then could I all my grievous faults 
condone, 

For beauty’s fire the dross of life ree 
fines. 


This is my goal, and though I may not 
g 

The heights, forever toward it shall I 
strive. 


Perfection, rare though it may be, is all 
The _— I need. No tiny flaw must 


This perfect work, for it must be alive, 
A pinnacle of joy which ne’er will fal 
—M-Sgt. E. P. Wood, RC 


Evidence 
Actual evidence I have none, 
But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 
Say to a housemaid on Downing Street, 
That he had a brother who had a friend 
Who knew when the war was going to 


end! 
—Pvt. Sigmund Ehrlich, Inf 


Song Of The Servicemen 
Wait for me, beloved mine, 
Down by the weeping willows; 
I'll come for you there one fair day, _ 
When the air blows sweet o’er thé 

meadows. 
Wait for me there. 

—Pvt. Stanley Patrus, Ini, 


New Moon 
Here, too, the moon appears, 
Slitting the heavens into a scimitar of 
light! 
And in its timeless glow 
That knows not war, nor grief, 
Nor blood, nor space or place, 
Man’s eager, groping hands reach out 
By spirit led to build anew 
His tortured, endless dream of beauty! 
, Miss Adelaide Klein, USO Unit 398 
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Over 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


HE PRESENT development on the 

western front—our crossing the 
Rhine and, especially, the fall of the 
great city of Cologne—cannot but have 
® profound effect on the German mind. 
By crossing the Rhine, we are over- 
coming more than just another for- 
midable military obstacle; we cross 
something like a magic barrier. For 
with the Teutonic Watch on the Rhine 
being overrun, the very heart of the 
ancient Reich is exposed to invasion. 


The Rhine is not only the greatest 
German river, as well as a terrific 
natural defense protecting German ter- 
ritory from the Swiss frontier down to 
he Netherlands; it is also a German 
myth. To any German, no matter from 
— part of the Reich he may come 
he name Rhine is a sublime symbol of 
patriotism, carrying a profusion of his- 
toric memories and legendary sugges- 
tions. 

In reality, the Rhineland long ago 
became a highly industrialized area 
| spores by great modern cities like 

annheim, Coblenz (now the immedi- 
Ate goal of the U. S. 3rd Army), Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Duisburg and Essen (where 
the famous works of Krupp are sit- 
uated)—powerful manufacturing cen- 
ters which form, together with the great 
cities of the near Ruhr Valley (Dort- 
mund, Bochum, etc.), the industrial 
core of Western Germany and, most 
important, the irreplaceable arsenal of 
Hitler’s war machine. 


[x THE imagination of the romantic- 
ally-minded German people, how- 
ever, the banks of the majestic river, 
despite smoke stacks and furnaces, con- 
stitute an enchanted scene filled with 
medieval castles and picturesque rocks. 
These venerable banks did, indeed, onee 
br a colorful and chivalrous kind 
ife. 


On one of these rocky ledges, towering 
450 feet above the Rhine, an attractive 
female called Lorelei was wont, by 
means of her irresistible songs, to lure 
men to their death over the precipitous 
brink. An illustrious son of the Rhine- 
land, Heinrich Heine, immortalized the 
Sweet and dangerous witch in a ballad 
Which is still being sung by German 
children and women, and which still 
appears in most German schoolbooks 
and anthologies, even thouch the poet’s 
y reson Which happens to be "non- 

Tyan,” had to be replaced in all Nazi- 
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Will the Germans, like the doomed warriors of Teutonic legend marching to their last refuge in the sky, fight on to the “last man?” 


Bos 


The Rhine To Valhalla 


Great German River Was More 
Than Military Obstacle To Nation 


German publications by the laconic 
remark, "Author Unknown.” 


UT THE greatest, most popular story 

based on the Rhine is the Nibelun- 
genlied (Song of the Nibelungs), of 
actually unknown authorship. This 
German epic of the late 12th century 
is indeed one of the grimmest, most 
gruesome affairs in world literature— 
full of fierce battles and violent emo- 
tions, dashing knights, sinister villains, 
angry gods, truculent Valkyries (a kind 
of blonde-haired, high-bosomed Teu- 
tonic Amazon), blood-thirsty dragons, 
magic swords, treasures hidden on the 
ground of the Rhine, and such clever 
devices as the famous Tarnkappe, or 
cape of darkness, which has the virtue 
of making anyone who wears it in- 
visible. 

This was the legend which the Ger- 
man poet and composer, Richard Wag- 
ner, used as the basis for his celebrated 
work, The Ring of the Nibelungs,—a 
colossal musical drama in four parts, 
ending with the grand and gloomy 
finale of the Goetterdaemmerung (Twi- 
light of the Gods), in which the de- 
feated gods, demigods and heroes with- 
draw at last from the Rhenish battle- 
field and return to the peace of death 
and nothingness—a tragic procession 
of weary, guilt-laden veterans, march- 
ing over the arch of a glowing rainbow. 
Their last refuge is Valhalla, the myth- 
ical hall into which the Teutonic deity 
receives the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. Their last glance, as they part 
from this blood-stained earth, goes 
down to the Rhine which keeps rolling, 
as if nothing had happened... 


AGNER’S grandiose, if somewhat 
depressing vision fascinated and 
profoundly influenced German genera- 
tions up to the present day. In fact, 
his work remains the classic expression. 
of a certain typical, very significant 
German mood and attitude. It is this 
peculiar, unmistakably Germanic pen- 
chant for the tragic, this curious pre- 
diction for doom and catastrophe 
which a shrewd French psychologist 
and statesman, Georges Clemenceau, 
had in mind when he observed that a!1 
Germans are "secretly. in love with 
death.” 
What Richard Wagner dramatized 


and glorified in the concluding part of 
his Ring cycle was not victory nor even 
heroic sacrifice for the sake of a sub- 
lime cause: it was death as such and 
as an aim in itself. The Nibelungs failed 
to accomplish anything with-all their 
battle; they proved nothing with their 
lugubrious farewell songs; they just 
kept fighting "to the last man,” be- 
traying one another, murdering one 
another, destroying everything. Then 
they strode away, into the void of non- 
existence. They were pompous and 
triumphant, although beaten, and their 
last march invariably brought moved 
applause from a Germanic audience 
versed in the legends of the Rhine. 


S IS WELL known, Hitler adores 

and, in many respects, tries to ape 
the Wagnerian heroes. He has identi- 
fied himself, in his own muddled mind, 
with Lohengrin, the "knight in shining 
armor,” for in Hitler’s own "House of 
German Art” at Munich hangs a huge 
portrait of the Fuehrer on horseback 
dressed in shining white armor! He 
has also visualized himself in the role 
of young Siegfried slaying the wicked 
dragon of Bolshevism and Plutocracy. 
But Siegfried’s reckless career led to 
the general disaster of the Goetter- 
daemmerung, with the whole universe 
— as a funeral pyre for the fallen 

ero. 


If the neo-Teutonic warriors dreamed 
of a grandiose Twilight of the Gods 
as the climax and finale of their dev- 
astating deeds—they are now getting 
in the Rhine what they’ve asked for— 
burning cities, tumbling towers and 
glowing skies. And, in a paradoxical, 
perverted way, they seem to enjoy it! 


R. GOEBBELS, Reich Propaganda 

Minister, who certainly knows what 
kind of talk his Germans like to hear, 
has for some time been reveling in the 
most sinister, most gruesome descrip- 
tions and prophecies. Deliberately and 
blatantly he publicizes the agony of 
his nation, harping on the Goetter- 
daemmerung theme and predicting 
universal calamities unless the Ger- 
mans succeed in wy om the advance 
of the "Bolshevistic hordes from Inner 
Asia and their plutocratic Allies.” At 
the same time he suggests that already 
it may be too late for the Teutonic 


knights to accomplish such a feat. Yet 
they must go on fighting. 

If there is no victory, there is always 
Valhalla. In fact, the struggle may 
continue even in the other world. In 
one of his recent rhetorical outbursts 
Goebbels promised the Germans would 
resist so frantically that future legends 
will present a ghostly Wehrmacht 
carrying on the fight, with unshaken 
morale, in the dark skies of stormy 
and cloudy nights, after the end of 
the real, earthly battle. 

It could be that the eloquent little 
doctor and many of his friends, when 
the day of Germany’s final military 
collapse arrives, would like to get hold 
of one of those precious devices called 
Tarnkappe and make themselves in- 
visible, rather than venture on new 
counterattacks in the clouds. But with 
those convenient, magic hoods pretty 
difficult to find these days, the desper- 
ate Nazi chieftains may actually try to 
carry out their much-discussed project 
—namely, to retire with their remaining 
elite troops to the fortified area of 
Berchtesgaden and fight it out until 
the last man. This idea, however fan- 
tastic, is quite in keeping with a certain 
morbidly romantic tradition very dear 
to the German heart. 


F THE Germans continue to listen, 

and give credence, tothe songs of 
their cynical old siren in the Reich 
Ministry for Propaganda and Enlight- 
enment, they are likely to be lured to 
their death—just as were the unfor- 
tunate sailors who followed the voice 
of Fraeulein Lorelei. 

But there will be nothing poetic about 
this tragedy. There will be no rainbows, 
no Wagnerian music, no applauding 
audience, no Valhalla—only disillusion- 
ment, bitterness, misery, and ever- 
growing destruction. 

The decisive question is whether the 
Germans, following the dubious pattern 
of the Goetterdaemmerung myth and 
Dr. Goebbels’ diabolical advice, will ac- 
tually drag out this terrible finale of 
the war drama to the bitter end. We 
can only hope that the shock of the 
present events, both in the West and 
East, may have a sobering, enlightening 
effect on that blinded, hypnotized na- 
tion and that they may notice, not 
without surprise, that the twilight of 
their own false gods and idols does not 
mean the beginning of universal dark- 
ness but, on the contrary, the fresh 
colors of dawn—promising a new day 
to all men who prefer the sound, joys, 
and duties of lite to the sinister fas- 
cination of death and aimless tragedy. 
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From The CID Files 
Comes This Story Of 
Notorious Gang And 
How It Was Busted 


By Sgt. DEAN BOSWELL 
Staff Writer 


N A WANING warm afternoon last 

September, four American soldiers 
and a 16-year-old Italian cruised along 
the broad stretch of Highway 7 near 
Capua. All of the Americans were 
AWOL; their transportation was a 
stolen weapons carrier. One of the men 
was sporting the bars of an American 
lieutenant and carried a German ma- 
chine pistol. Another wore a staff ser- 
geant’s stripes and carried a U. S. cali- 
ber .45 pistol and an Italian Beretta. 
The others were similarly armed, ex- 
cept for the Italian youth. 

Along the highway came the Cadillac 
sedan of a Polish general, its sole oc- 
cupant a sergeant driver. It was a 
simple matter for the American "offi- 
cer” to halt the car. At gun point the 
driver was forced out and robbed. The 
loot consisted of money, coins, jewelry 
valued at several hundred dollars, a 
revolver, and the general’s car. 

The enjoyment of driving a Cadillac 
lasted briefly, because a few miles down 


i; 


t 


the road, the "lieutenant” wrecked the 
stolen machine, abandoned it and re- 
joined his companions who were tag- 
ging along in the much slower weapons 
carrier. Together the group drove on 
until they came to the Garigliano River 
— check point of the MPs on High- 
way 7. 


ERE THE marauding group forced 

the lone MP, at gun point, to sur- 
render his helmet, brassard, whistle, 
gun, belt, and leggings. Then the 
Weapons carrier sped away toward an 
unknown destination. Shortly there- 
after, two MP motorcycle patrolmen 
searching for the group were ambushed 
and once again, at gun-point, the weap- 
ons carrier marauders forced the MPs 
to give up their brassards and weapons. 
To avoid pursuit, the gang riddled the 
tires of the motorcycles, leaving their 
riders helpless and stranded. 

On the same night, an Italian police 
officer and a companion were stopped 
on the now crime-gripped highway by 
a group of soldiers posing as American 
MPs. A leather bag containing four 
thousand dollars; the policeman’s 
weapon and other valuables were taken 
from the unsuspecting civilians. 

Numerous reports of hold-ups, as- 
saults and terrorizing tactics were being 
reported daily to the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Division of the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s office, and to the various 
local provost marshals. Pin-pointing 
of the various reports and a breakdown 
of stories of eye-witnesses and victims 
revealed that a gang or gangs were 
operating on the highways from Rome 
to Naples, and on the highways leading 
north from Rome. 

A survey of the August complaints 
revealed that eighteen persons were 
victims of the armed bandits; one case 
involved assault. The loot amounted 
to almost 5,000 dollars in cash. The 
first complaint in September revealed 
that the gang had now expanded, a 
victim having reported being robbed 
of 1,250 dollars by three Americans and 
five Italians. The second week in Sep- 
tember brought an additional sixteen 
robberies. 


Tx GANG was getting "bolder” in 
their holdup attempts. On Septem- 
ber 13, four American "policemen” and 
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three civilians stopped a carload of 
Italians, making off with a loot of 200 
dollars and the tires from the car. The 
people in the car were forced to dis- 
mount, undress, and then ordered to 
run; their tormentors shooting at them 
as they fled. One of the hold-up vic- 
tims was injured in the shooting. Two 
hold-ups of civilian trucks netted an- 
other 300 dollars to the gangsters’ purse. 
Numerous other armed robberies were 
reported by civilians; the loot in these 
cases amounting to another 300 dollars. 

All crimes reported were thoroughly 
analyzed and a comparison of methods 
used by these armed bandits were 


studied closely. On September 25th, a . 


soldier was killed near Naples after 
stealing a jeep from an ordnance bat- 
talion. The soldier had disarmed an MP 
gate guard and attempted ta take an of- 
ficer hostage. He was identified as a fu- 
gitive from the stockade. A leader in the 
crime band had paid off his final sen- 
tence, but the authorities did not know 
this at the time. 


T# ROLE of leader of the gang was 
taken over by a swaggering, hood- 
lum-imitating farm boy, seven times 
convicted as an AWOL and at that time 
an escapee from a 20-year sentence by 
general court-martial. From here on, 
the gang assumed the title of the "Lane 
Gang.” ”Robert Lane” is an alias which 
the CID used in listing the nefarious 
activities of the gang leader. 

Bragging Robert Lane, who billed 
himself as "public enemy number one,” 
moved his headquarters to Rome. About 
that time the Lane gang included nine 
regular members, four of which were 
members of other Allied Forces. To- 
gether with these soldiers, there were 
always a number of civilian hangers-on. 
The gang’s hangouts included a civilian 
home, a restaurant, and a bar. There 
were plenty of girls. 


ITH A headquarters established, 
the gang once again resorted to 
a series of crimes. Sixteen armed rob- 
beries were reported during the first 
two weeks in October. In each instance. 
the hold-up men were described as 
"soldiers wearing MP bands.” October 
10th saw the owner of a Rome wine 
shop shot and killed in the robbery of 
his store. Eight other civilians were 
victims of the robbers who obtained 
some 750 dollars and valuables. 
The first break in the case came on 


the 19th of October when a soldier who 
had been injured in a jeep accident 
was found to be in possession of a tom- 
mygun and a pistol. Intensified in- 
terrogation disclosed this soldier to be 
a member of the gang. 

Undaunted by the arrest* of one of 
its members, the gang continued their 
operations. On October 2ist, an armed 
robbery of an apartment in Rome by 
soldiers posing as MPs netted a loot 
of 300 rings valued at 3,000 dollars. The 
following day two jeeps were reported 
stolen in the vicinity of the hold-up. 

Close checks made by both the Spe- 
cial Investigation Branch of the British 
Army and the Criminal Investigation 
Division were slowly drawing a net 
around some of the members of the 
"Lane gang.” The British SIB was now 


working in conjunction with the Amer-~ 


ican investigation agents because in- 
formation on hand revealed that some 
of the members of the gang were be- 
lieved to be British deserters dressed 
in U. S. Army uniforms. 


OWARD the latter part of Octo-— 


ber, agents working on the case re- 
covered the valuables belonging to 
civilian victims of the wine shop rob- 
bery. The gun which was used in the 
killing of the wine shop owner was 
also found; it was immediately sent 


to the CID crime laboratory for a check . 


by ballistics experts. A few stray mem- 
bers of the gang were picked up at 
various times by authorities. Civilians 
who had been victims of the gang aided 
in identifying these men. 

Shortly after the recovery of the loot 
from the wine shop robbery, informa- 
tion was received that the gang was 
planning to take a civilian "for a ride” 
because he was too friendly with one 
of their girls. Criminal Investigation 
Division agents and members of the 
British Special Investigation Branch 
surrounded a Rome cafe at noon on 
October 31st, and after a short wait 
arrested four gang members as they 
arrived in a taxi. 

Interrogation of the arrested men re- 
vealed that Lane had once again evaded 
the dragnet. Lane missed the trap 
only because he had decided on a trip 
to Naples, and an attempt at grabbing 
800 dollars belonging to a dead com- 
rade. The four arrested men were found 
to be "big fish” in the gang. The fol- 
lowing day saw the arrest of another 
member of the gang: and two days 
later, a lone agent apprehended Lane 
upon his return from Naples. 


This handy collection of firearms of American and 
foreign make is only part of the arsenal which, 
together with loot, was uncovered by Criminal 
af Investigation Division agents when the Lane gang 
finally was rounded up in Rome. Note the MP 
brassards, the troop movement sign and the offi- 
cer’s cap, used by members of the gang to cover 

up their criminal activities. 



































TRANGELY, of the six gang regulars 

brought into custody in the cleanup, 
only one had any large amount of 
money—900 dollars. Gang leader Lane 
who had made as much as 1,000 dollars 
a night; who had perpetrated a large 
number of robberies, given lavish pres- 
ents to prostitutes, and who carried 
three billfolds, had only 18 dollars when 
arrested. 

With the Lane gang behind bars, 
statements quickly led to the arrest of 
the Italian accomplices. 

But in the Central MP station, where 
the men were held pending transfer 
to a permanent stockade, the minds of 
the corrupted AWOLs were working 
“overtime.” A plot began brewing and 
on Christmas Eve, it boiled over with 
the escape of Lane, two of his hench- 
men and five other prisoners. 


Military authorities threw out a quick 
dragnet to prevent regrouping of this 
notorious bunch and immediately re- 
captured three of the men. Two days 
later, Lane and his second in command 
were surrounded in a civilian apart- 
ment. When the two refused to sur- 
render, the CID and SIB agents ac- 
companied by MPs crashed the door 
to an apartment, and discovered the 
two men huddled and cowering inside 
a closet. Although dressed in civilian 
clothes and with their hair freshly 
bleached, Lane and his partner were 
quickly recognized by the men who for 
four months had studied their descrip- 
tion and mannerisms. 


The sixth man in the break was taken 
into custody on December 31st, and the 
remaining two fugitives were appre- 
hended on January 8th. 


ECORDS in the wane gang case 

show that five members were long- 
time AWOLs from infantry organiza- 
tions; seven were AWOL from replace- 
ment depots and two were escapees 
from stockades. Lane once was assigned 
to a unit, but along with being AWOL 
eseven times he seemingly never found 
time to join it. 

The gang, convinced it could out- 
smart the Army, looked forward to 4 
thrill-packed existence crammed with 
crime, wine and women. Lane alone 
had some premonition of the future. 
*T'll shoot any CID agent on sight!” he 
once vowed. Instead, when the chips 
were down, he cowered in a closet an 
crime-wise investigators of the CID and 
British Special Investigation Division 
were able to reach once more for their 
well-worn ”Case Closed” stamps. 
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Monument 
To War 


Cassino’s Dedication Comes 
On Anniversary Of Bombing 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


CASSINO 


HEY’RE GOING to dedicate Cassino 

this week as a national Italian mon- 
ument. Prime Minister Bonomi and his 
Minister of Public Works, together with 
members of the Allied Commission and 
other Allied and Italian officials, are 
scheduled to appear at ceremonies in 
the town. 

It’s too early to know what the Prime 
Minister will say when he stands here 
before his countrymen, with Monastery 
Hill and its crumbled abbey rising above 
him, and the ruined town behind him, 
and the slow twisting Rapido River 
running by, a few hundred yards from 
the speakers’ platform. It will be a 
difficult speech to make, although the 
black and white facts should not be 
hard to recount. The Prime Minister 
will undoubtedly recall the events of 
March 15—one year ago—and what 
went before and what followed. For 
Cassino, rch 15 was the climax. 
What led upto it was two months of 
bitter fighting, beginning with the 
Americans’ first attempt to cross the 
Rapido River on Jan. 16. The attack 
failed. 

Before the second Allied assault—to 
capture and hold Monastery Hill—the 
5th Army had landed an amphibious 
force at Anzio. The landing was de- 
signed to draw off German troops from 
the Cassino front and then open the 
road to Rome. By March 15, however, 
the Anzio beachhead was sealed off by 
German reinforcements and all Allied 
attacks on Cassino had failed. 


N MARCH 15 came the haymaker 

—the heaviest concentrated bomb- 
ing and artillery barrage since the 
North African landings. When it was 
over, Cassino was wrecked and the 
abbey on Monastery Hill, with its olive 
trees and ancient chapels and German 
artillery OPs, was blasted apart. 

What happened after that, when the 
Germans came back to fight for the 
town house by house and room by room, 
added little to the wreckage of Cassino, 
for the wreckage already was complete. 
Until May 18, with the cracking of the 
Gustav Line and the capture of the 
town, Cassino and the hills around it 
piled up the dead. 


OR THE best view of Cassino and 
the valley, the view held by the Ger- 
mans for five months last year, take 
the winding road to Monastery Hill. 


Your guide might be Ernesto Tartaglia, 
who speaks French, Italian and a little 
English, who used to huckster vege- 
tables in Cassino before the war and is 
now learning the pat, monotonous lec- 
ture of a professional guide. The road, 
rutted and shell-pocked, twists around 
the mountain, passing the blackened, 
splintered stumps of olive trees. The 
olive trees, says your guide, once coated 
the hillside and visitors looking up from 
the valley could see only the green 
covering of the slopes. 

At the top of the hill, you can park 
your jeep at the gate of the abbey and 
walk up the marble steps into the mon- 
astery garden. Most of the steps are 
chipped and the red-painted walls are 
shrapnel-scarred. Soldiers who fought 
their ‘way up the hill last May were 
too busy to take the time, but others 
who followed them have scratched their 
initials and names into the wall. Here, 
above some ancient Roman plaques 
with their finely-carved Latin phrases, 
is the name of J. Pickering, Buxton, 
Derbyshire. Not far away is Harrison 
of New Zealand and near the top of 
the steps, in bold script, is Rodriguez, 
Donora, Pa. 


N THE ABBEY garden, where the 

church fathers once walked and 
meditated, bits of shrubbery and trees 
lie in the rubble and in the center of 
the garden a bomb has carved a cav- 
ernous hole. At the edges of the garden, 
along the colonnaded path to the chapel 
of San Benedetto, marble pillars with 
Doric capitals have tumbled and not 
far from them are marble statues of 
saints and angels, some of them lying 
on their backs, others half buried. 

Where once was the pillared entrance 
to San Benedetto’s chapel, a middle- 
aged workman named Pietro Pittiglio 
clears away rubble with the use of his 
hands and a wheelbarrow, a process 
about as endless as removing a hay- 
stack, straw by straw. Pittiglio, formerly 
a@ gardener of the abbey, says he has 
been clearing away wreckage since last 
August. His grey hat is covered with 
stone dust and the stubble on his face 
is streaked with it. 


OOKING down on the valley from 

Monastery Hill, you can see the 
reason for the battle of Cassino. Er- 
nesto, the guide, already has this speech 
prepared. "Here on this hill the Ger- 
mans looked down,” he says. "They 
could see everything. There, where the 
roads come up from San Vittore, they 
could see each vehicle approaching and 
fire on it. In that direction they could 


A view along Highway 6 entering Cassino from the north. The town’s 





remaining inhabitants live in shells of buildings like these. 
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Along the once-colonnaded path leading from the chapel of the tamous 
abbey, marble statues of saints and angels lie half-buried in the rubble. 


see every foot of the Rapido River. 
They could see you if you tried to swim 
across alone.” 

Looking down on Cassino, you first 
see the wreckage as one mass. Later 
you can distinguish some of the shells 
of buildings. When the sun is out, you’ll 
notice the pools of water shining in the 
thousands of shell and bomb craters 
around Cassino and in the valley. The 
water has been collecting for more than 
a year and so have the larvae of mos- 
quitoes which infest the pools. In Cas- 
sino malaria is a constant visitor. 


N THE ROAD down from Monastery 

Hill you'll pass the lesser knoll 
where the Poles have buried their dead. 
Above the Polish graves rises a pointed 
monument; the graves are laid out in 
tiers up the slope of the knoll to its top. 
Cemeteries of other nations—for Cas- 
sino was the most international of 
battlegrounds—are located near the 
town and in towns around it. The 
American dead are buried at Vairano; 
the British and Empire troops not far 
from Cassino itself; the Germans to the 
north at Roccasecca. 


The cemeteries are not yet complete, 
nor have all the bodies been brought 
to them from Cassino and the Cassino 
battleground. Royal Engineers, such 
as Sgt. John Wood of Durham, England, 
spend their time with mine detectors, 
helping the New Zealanders, who main- 
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tain the British cemetery, in their 
ceaseless efforts to bury the dead. Ital- 
ian workmen, organized in squads and 
equipped with detectors, still discover 
bodies of Allies and Germans as they 
work to clear the rubble from portions 
of Cassino where new buildings will be 
erected. And the Rapido River, bloody 
barrier to the 36th Division’s suicide 
charge, still yields bodies from time to 
time, says Sgt. Patrick Welsh of New 
Plymouth, New Zealand, who directs 
the graves registration crews. The work, 
more than a year later, goes on day 
after day, week after week. 


CROSS Highway 6 and down the 

road from the remains of old Cas- 
sino, the new town will be built. The 
work already has started and goes on 
slowly. With one eye on future visitors, 
the townspeople already have opened 
a restaurant—the Ristorante del Can- 
none—with Onorio Pittiglio, cousm of 
the gardener on Monastery Hill, as 
proprietor and hunchbacked Mario 
Tremante, wearing a white jacket, as 
his waiter. Across the street in a one- 
floor building built of rubbled. brick 
and plaster is the Carminuceio Cafe 
where wine and hardboiled eggs are 
available. 


Other small houses also are being 
built and in ruins at the outskirts of 
the town, where a wall and roof remain 
standing, townspeople still live, 
Here on this flat ground the new town 
will begin to grow; the blueprints have 
been drawn up and, following this 
week’s ceremony, the work is expected 
to go faster. Of the 25,000 who once 
lived in Cassino, 10,000 live there now. 


NTO THAT part of Cassino which sits 

on the rise of Monastery Hill, with 
its streets buried 15 feet deep in rubble, 
few persons venture. Some who have 
inspected this area too closely have 
been blown up by mines. The out-of- 
bounds signs are in three languages. 
The sign once placed on the rubble of 
the Continental Hotel—’Under New 
Management”—has been removed. 
Humor fought a losing battle against 
this grim setting. In this part of town, 
the wreckage will remain; here is the 
monument to war to be dedicated this 
week. 

What will the Italian Premier tell his 
countrymen? Here, he may say, is a 
memorial to war; here is what war, at its 
peak of savagery, does to men’s houses 
and men’s shrines. Here, he may tell 
the visitors come to see the town, is 
the failure of men to plan a society in 
which war is impossible. Here are 
modern, man-made ruins for Italy and 
the world, far worse than what nature 
did to Pompeii or what centuries of 
time did to the ancient forum and the 
Colosseum of Rome. 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the western front, the U. S. 
lst Army established what ap- 
peared to be a secure bridge- 
head on the east bank of the 
Rhine River. 


On the eastern front, about 28 
miles east of Berlin, the Red 
Army seemed to be moving— 
under a "security blackout” of 
news — toward the German 
capital, a string of additional 
German cities under its belt. 


In the Pacific, Yank troops have 
landed somewhere in the 
areas constituting Japan pro- 
per, if Tokyo radio (uncon- 
firmed) can be believed. Man- 
dalay, in Burma, was taken 
by British forces. 


On the Italian front, the U. S. 
5th Army had chalked up the 
biggest gains in weeks and 
was getting closer to an im- 
portant Nazi stronghold, Ver- 
gato. The 10th Mountain Di- 
vision was holding ground re- 
cently gained. 


In the U. S., John L. Lewis 
threatened to take members 
of United Mine Workers on 
strike; the Ohio River was on 
a rampage, and the Senate 
voted against compulsory 
manpower controls. 


In Italy, the Cabinet had weath- 
ered, for the time being, the 
storm stirred up by the jail- 
break of Lt. Gen. Mario Ro- 
atta, once an important Fas- 
cist official. 


EUROPE 


Break Over The Rhine 


Nine years ago last week, Hitler 
marched his troops into the Rhineland, 
his first overt military act that was to 
signal the reconstruction of the Reich as 
a military power. German reoccupation of 
the Rhineland on March 7, 1936 ended the 
chapter that had begun with the defeat 
of Germany at the end of World War I. 
From that day onward, Hitler used his 
armed forces with increasing boldness— 
and used what he got by boldness to 

-* make his armed forces still stronger. The 
Nazis had good reason to celebrate anni- 
versaries of the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland—and they did. 

But last week, when March 7 rolled 
around, there were no Nazi celebrations. 
Troops were once more making big news 
in the Rhineland, but this time they 
were soldiers of the U. S. lst Army. 

Boldly they struck across the Rhine 
River itself. Supplies, guns, and men 
poured over the myth-haunted river into 
a rapidly expanding bridgehead, thrust 
like a stick of dynamite into one of the 
Reich’s most vulnerable spots. 

The Rhine, the Saar, the Ruhr, all 
three are rivers, and all in the Rhine 
system. The Saar flows into the Rhine 
from the west side near Coblenz, and 
the Ruhr flows in from the east side 
farther north near Duisburg. All three 

_ lend their names to regions that are the 
very heart of industrial Germany. All 
three have now been punctured by the 
Allies, and the Rhineland has been more 
than punctured. 

The black type that indicates the larg- 
est cities on the map of Germany is thick- 
est. perhaps, in the Ruar area. But all 
three areas make tremendous contribu- 
tions in coal. iron ore and steel, metals 

- and manpower to the Wehrmacht. 
Cologne, biggest of the week’s prizes for 
the Allies, is at a point where Rhineland 
turns into Ruhr. 

The Rhineland has known American 
troops before. The last Yank soldier 
moved out shortly after New Year’s Day 
of 1923. France. occupying part of the 
Rhinelanc. aimed at acquiring all the 
area and supported a "separatist move- 
ment” which flowered irto a Rhineland 
Renublic. proclaimed at Aachen late in 
1923. It lasted only 13 days. By the time 
Hitler was ready for his triumphant 
march of 1936. there were no non-Ger- 
man soldiers left in the Rhineland to 
oppose him. 

Last week brought the Allies fighting 
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Hitler literally "out of the woods” and 
put them firmly on smokestack-dotted 
plains. As city after city began to tumble, 
the American advances were of the kind 
that will make sure the Nazis never cele- 
brate March 7 again. 


No News Is Good News 


When your side in a war clamps down 
a security blackout on news, it usually 
means that something pleasant is brew- 
ing. No news is generally good news. Both 
the Allies and the enemy as well use se- 
curity. blackouts. The Russians, for in- 
stance, usually work on a standard 24- 
hour delay of news. One reason is to 
make sure that when a town is an- 
nounced as taken, it stays taken. In the 
Pacific our security blackouts usually 
extend from 48 to 72 hours after a land- 
ing or a task force operation has begun. 

Last week, on the western front, se- 
curity blackout followed security black- 
out. There was one on the 9th Army’s 
activities after it reached the Rhine. 
Field Marshal Montgomery clamped down 
on news. from his armies. General Pat- 
ton’s 3rd Army’s movements’ were 
shrouded in a seturity blackout until the 
Rhine was reached. General Hodges’ Ist 
Army’s advances were blacked out until 
the Rhine was actually crossed. The Al- 
lies were making sure that the Germans 
would not learn from them what was 
happening. And each security blackout 
preceded not only good, but exciting 
news. 


Musical Fill-in 


To Paris—where Spring is already 
booked, and where there are beginning 
to be pigeons on the grass once more 
—the United States will bring a full- 
scale summer music festival this June. 
Music festivals generally are events where 
orchestras, conductors, singers and some- 
times choruses all get together for a real 
jam-session. But this music festival will 
“be different. 

The American composer, Aaron Cope- 
land, generally classed as a modern” 
in style, and young Leonard Bernstein, 
a triple-threat man as composer, con- 
ductor and pianist, will be sent to Paris 
to run the show. Two of the seven con- 
certs will be devoted to works by Amer- 
icans; one will present, works by Euro- 
peans who now live in the States; a 
fourth will concern chamber music; a 
fifth will offer "le jass hot” and folk 
music, and the two final sessions will 


French have been. pretty busy fighting 
the Nazis during the years since 1939; 
c) the June music festival will give the 
French a chance to "catch up” on most 
of what happened, musically, during 
those five years. 

The Paris staff of the American Office 
of War Information thought up the idea. 
OWI and the French Government are 
going to underwrite the expense. 


New Slogan 


One problem business men all over the 
world are trying to solve is how to fit 
normal business competition into the 
framework of cooperation envisioned in 
various world security plans. To this 
problem, the U. 8S. Ambassador to Lon- 
don, John G. Winant, has addressed him- 
self—and, by putting the two words to- 
gether, has come up with a slogan that 
may provide the key to the whole affair. 
"Competitive cooperafion” is what is 
needed, Ambassador Winant told the 
British in a brief address. The Ambas- 
sador cited the book publishing trade as 
one which "deals with a product that 
cannot be oversold, provided it is worth 
buying in the first place.” Friendly 
rivairies, he added, of the kind in which 
each rival moves ahead hy doing the 
job better, rather than by cutting a com- 
petitor’s throat, is the kind of ”com- 
petitive cooperation” the brave New 
World will need. 


Greece Counts The Cost 


People of Greece who last week took 
a look at their battered, war-wrecked, 
mountainous country could all have 
agreed that it presented a grim picture. 


and 78 percent of Greece’s children were 
diseased and undernourished. 


If you could see it now from an air- 
plane, the Greek railway system would 
look as if an adult had come along and 
stepped on all the bridges of a boy’s 
electric train set. On the main north- 
south rail line, which used to have a 
bridge every mile, not a single bridge 
stands today. On the Peloponnesus line, 
61 bridges have been blasted. On the 
three lines radiating from the port of 


and -six tunnels blocked. pp), 
is almost non-existent. Th, 
tional lines report that they 
80 cars, many of which are ro,, 
apart. 

A newspaper correspondent 
cently flew over the country oo, 
"If there is a country in Ey. 
is flat on its economic back, iticg 


AT HOME 


War And Babies 


Of all the babies born more 
than girls. That is true at any { 
in war time or other periods 
national emergency, the perp, 
males born increases. Nobody ky 
or why this comes about, but ng 
deny it’s a good thing. Most 
explanation of this wartime pj 
nomenon is that it is nature, 
adjusting -things. 

Population experts are concer 
ually, with two items: first, the 
production rate, and second, { 
of one sex to the other. Net rep 
rates are expressed in such q 
the rate, 1.0, means that pop, 
neither increasing nor decre; 
that the nation is exactly rey 
itself. Curiously enough, popula 
are compared entirely from 
of the female population, the \ 
apparently, that the race maj 
self primarily through the } 
mother to daughter to grand 
and that men .don’t count too 


- 
Babies, last week as in 
week, were important. 


The last time the net rep 
rate for the U. S. was determ 
was just a shade under 1.0. 
however, before the war boom it 


This war being considerably ( 
from others, the population exp 
waiting to see if it will result in 
percentage of female casualtif 





brings up the question of whe 
percentage of males born will cot 
from its usual wartime peak. S0 
evidence is slight, but first retun 


Salonika, 262 bridges are wrecked and 
five tunnels are blocked. On the line 
from the Piraeus to Platy—the main 
Greek railway—51 bridges are destroyed 


present movie-film music. 

The idea back of the festival is that: 
a) French people are crazy about culture 
and crazy about music, especially; b) the 





perienced newspaperwoman appl 
Anna’s position as ”a kind of s 
confidential secretary” to the 
dent. Of her three children, Joh 
whose father is the lieutenant 
lives with his mother at the 
House. Her other children—Anna 
nor Dall, 16, and Curtis Roosevelt 
14, children by a previous matt 
are away at schools. 


ONE OF THOSE who did not get 
home from Yalta was Maj. Gen. 4 
M. Watson, 61, military aide and 
retary to the President, who "died 
a brief illness on board a man-0 
while returning from a mission # 
with the President,” as the offic! 
nouncement put it. A close friey 
Mr. Roosevelt, General Watson 
a successful career out of his ex! 
dinary personality. His deep volt 
rich Virginia accent, his gaiety 4 
sonal charm took him from his! 
place—at Eufaula, Ala.—to West 
through the first World War. 

‘embassies and legations (as ™ 
attache) in Brussels. The Have 
Luxembourg, and into his unid 
sition at the White House Out® 
some 8,000.000 officers and enlistel 
in the Army. General Watson ¥ 
only man who had the official! ™ 
salute with his left hand—becal 
often, the President of the 
States had to lean on his ris! 
"He helped me greatly.” Mr = 
said. "I shall miss him almost m 
T can express.” 


THEY GO IN for colorful nicknames, 
these generals of the Pacific, and 
"Howlin’ Mad” Smith—Lt Gen. Hol- 
land M. Smith of the Marines—is the 
cognomen of the officer whose men 
have been writing a savage new page 
in our military history on Iwo Jima. 
Nobody knows just where the nickname 
comes from. But somewhere in the 
Philippines, General Smith showed up 
with the "Howlin’ Mad” title, and it 
has stuck. It is at the enemy and any- 
thing that helps the enemy that he is 
"mad,” certainly not at the Leather- 
necks under his command. After he left 
the University of Alabama, "Howlin’ 
Mad” went into law practice. It wearied 
him so much that he decided to get 
into the Army The Army, it seems, 
was fresh out of commissions. Young 
Smith’s Congressman suggested the 
Marines. "And what.” Smith asked. 
‘are the Marines?” He was.in World 
War I, and got set for the present war 
by training his men for amphibious 
landings back in ’39. After six months 
of ”rehearsal” in Cuba, his men emerged 
as some of the toughest fighters in 
the world. In September of 1943, he 
became commander of Marines in the 
central Pacific theater, He and his 
men—and the rest of the country— 
know what the Marines are, now. 


- . o 
"MOST GIFTED POLITICALLY” of 
President Roosevelt’s children—if Jim 


Farlev was any iudge—is Anna Roose- 
velt Boettiger. For some months now. 
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ie 
oy | 
a | 
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she has been living at the White House, 
and, although she has neither an offi- 
cial nor an unofficial position in her 
father’s administration, Washington 
chit-chat is beginning more and more 
to include the phrase: ”See Anna about 
that.” Friends of the family say she 
has always been her Dad’s favorite 
child. For another thing, the four 
Roosevelt sons are in service now, and 
Anna’s husband—Lt. Col. John Boet- 
tiger, who used to be a newspaperman, 
is busy with various war tasks, from 
helping with the supplies-for-liberated- 
areas problem to handling press re- 
lations for important conferences. 
Anna’s trip to Yalta with the President 
did a lot to boost her stock in those 
capital circles which are forever assess- 
ing the exact influence of every Wash- 
ington personality. Often she has sub- 
stituted for her mother as official 
hostess at the White House. She helped 
her father entertain Kine Farouk of 
Egypt and other Middle East bigwigs 
after the Yalta conference. One ex- 
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°d. Rolle many more boys than girls are still 
























































- The ng born. U. S. births for 1942, for 
t they ce, are put at 2,808,996. Of these, 
| ATe reaglilas 365 were boys, 1,364,631 girls. In 

3 incomplete figures show about 60,000 
DONdent Wire babies born, and again the trend 
intry commilictrongly in favor of males. 
in Europese more males are born, even in normal 
ACK, itisq@llhes how does it happen that there is 


gly an excess Of females when the ent sn TN 
IM ne comes for wedding bells to ring? ae B Y tH YG 
E pecause the mortality rate for males : G aan LGU 
mAAllied Line Two Wee 


pigher during infancy and adolescence. 


s fewer males than females C SGVLLSS MAE 
qa result, LET. 
rn ive to adult years. ie UG tr Gy Y, 
more “OH ix Gi C4 
at any { 4 4 GZ 


periods ine Sent Me”’ 


n ; 

eer yhether the war brings Prohibition to 
Te L United States or not, the institution 
— the speakeasy—the place where you 


rtime big™pck twice and tell the man who looks 
natures through the keyhole that "Joe sent 
again seemed to be getting some 

re conceggamd of foothold on the country. 
first, thiplegal retailing of whiskey and related 


second. amands of firewater long ago popped up. 

Net rep sich industrial centers as Pittsburgh 

such a Detroit. Last week, newspapermen " 

1at popymorted a new crop of speakeasies # tees, COG 

> deer nging up as a result of the Govern- U per sen 

.ctly tegimmt’s "midnight curfew” on entertain- Y j EELS IF 

7 populat nt spots. toze “itty ere 
from ces were high. A bottle of Scotch ; 

n, the id found to sell for 20 dollars, with 


ce mainmzer priced at one dollar per split. 

1 the im—mthe round, a drink of whiskey cost 

o grandi™meven buck. A sandwich came to two 

unt too mars. 

e mushrooming of speaks appeared 

ome from a coincidence of factors. 

“a. Biior, any kind, was hard to get through 

mace NY ar channels. Bars had more liquor 

m\\aemilable than liquor retailers—but legit- 

te bars had to sell somewhere within 

uting distance of OPA-controlled 

ps, A speak didn’t have to stick to 

‘Gm OPA prices. Neither did it have to 

ae Bee at midnight, as a legitimate place 
to under the curfew rule. 

: neral von Rundstedt was probably 

Bie os man to blame for the speakeasy 

*<\Fibles. His success, shortlived though 

#™ \ Bilas, in pushing back the Allies brought 

_ sudden end the "war will be over 

k” thinking and got people back 

~ Niithe subject of production. That put 

« Hw and heavier burden on the alcohol- 

Hucing industry—and you can do 

hgs with alcohol other than drink it. 


t year, nearly 240,000,000 gallons 
he stuff went into the making of 
hetic rubber alone; requirements for 
same purpose this year are greater 
120,000,000 gallons than in 1944. In 
ortant, Mition, what drinking alcohol the pro- 

ers are allowed to make they are 
g for whiskey—which has to age a 
et rept@iie before it can be marketed at its 
| determi price. 
f.: de industry last week was represented 
: : believing that for the remainder of 
erably @¥war people will just have to get along 


tion eXMMout so much strong drink. 
esult in 
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ROADS 


nothing—by surrendering. China plays an important part in the 
pan’s position could hardly be worse. The Italian pattern is cited as an ex-_ Allies’ war production. Kwantung Prov- 


or from Radio Tokyo which declared The full might of the Allies has yet to ample: a surrender complete with vic- ince is rich in wolframite, and so are the 


U.S. troops were attempting toland, be felt. But what already has been ac-_ tory 





triumphal processions, neighboring provinces of Kwangsi, Ki- 


1 apron some small island near Japan, but complished» is serious enough to make and all the trimmings but, after all, a angsi and Hunan. The U. S. relied for 







. p “Mapan itself. 5 the Japanese tremble. The future must surrender from which Italy has the years to a great extent on Chinese 
:. Jonu™mee announcement was immediately appear black. It is Japan and not Ger- chance to emerge intact as a nation. sources of tungsten. But, as Japan has 











rant cl@™meunted as a fake. Like all enemy many which in the past has been so 


_Anna adjective experts do sometimes tell 
osevelfn uth. For at least the past month 


; marin 


“a : The school of thought which regards 
the Mp-2andists, however, Japanese verb- often pictured as the country which a national act of suicide for Japan as 


added link after link to her stolen em- 
pire, the nation—and the rest of the 
Allies—have turned more to Latin Amer- 


would choose national suicide to national most likely is not yet argued out of the jca—for the metal. 
have often given out news of Yank defeat. Last week the question was being picture. But faced with a choice between Spain and Portugal have been Ger- 
esses well in advance of Allied con- Taised in the U. S. press whether Ger- a humiliation that promises preserva- many’s two chief European sources of 


ation. One reason might have been many’s horrible example would not make tion of the nation of Japan, and a hu- tungsten. Much of the recent Allied nego- 










they hoped the Americans would the Japs think twice before following 
not get \ thrown back. The enemy would such a course. In other words, what are 
Gen. 8 Its audiences to appreciate the the chances of a Jap surrender? 
de anit Of any such disaster. Another 
) "died fe" Might have been that the propa- 
man-ol lists want to build up general con- 


miliation that all but guarantees dis- tiation with Spain — superficially over 

integration of the nation, Tokyo might Joftier, political matters — was actually 

have enough sense to choose the former. based on the desire of the Allies to shut 

° Whatever the truth in the speculations, off the enemy’s source of wolframite. 
Certain it is that all Japs are not one thing was certain. If the makers 

stupid fanatics. Leading groups in that of the World Co-Prosperity Sphere are 


sion aim °e in Tokyo newscasts—a confidence nation are long on intelligence, even thinking of surrender, they’d better do Eggs Foo-Yong 






office Will later be used to put across though short on principles. it fast. To newspapermen in Chungking, 
.e frie Particularly necessary lie. Already, an unusual number of shifts China, the director of the Chinese Gov- 
ratson Me pace of the war in the Pacific in various branches of the Japanese Gov- The Drive For Wolfram ernment’s radio stations said that he had 







his exf#™§ ly brought rumors but also cre- ernment, not excluding the cabinet and 
p voi much speculation. Last week, for the armed forces. have reflected some 


a serious problem—one so serious that he 


One of the main aims of Japan’s cur- had written to the famous scientist, Al- 


oty andmdle. a Reuter’s correspondent asked of the uneasiness in the minds of the Tent drive into Kwantung Province is bert Einstein (now at Princeton, N. J.), 


n his -Ollar inspired question. Mieht not r sis -Prosperity Wolfram—and wolfram is just a fancy about it. 
West Rigo. he wondered. under vastly in- rat nana by og je => ale’ wate German name for the metal, tungsten. The problem, according td the radio 








ar, toM@ed Allied pressure and with the - ticular brand of export imperialism. The 


Since 1904, when tungsten was found director. Mr. Chen Kuo-fu, is that eggs 


‘as mi +" of Germany’s strategic error Japs have a limited number of choices to be just what the doctor ordered for can be stood on end on one day, and only 
Hace’ in front of her, seek some way to make and they must make one soon. the filaments of electric light bulbs, the one. in every Chinese year. 

unig °;,(he war other than a Hitler- They can choose. for example, to dupli- metal has moved up in industrial im- The unusual phenomenon occurs. Mr. 
Out dF “fight to the last” finish? cate the most recent Nazi experiment portance. Today, machine tools with Chen told the press, on the first day of 









nlistelHe Reich's desperate attempts to and try for a negotiated peace. But the 
on W 
“jal Hi 


tungsten carbide cutters — which slice spring reckoned by the Chinese calen- 
Conditions out of the Allies may futility of such a maneuver is now under through steel at 400 feet per minute— ar. That day happens to be the time 
regarded as bankrupt. The Far demonstration on the very soil of the make most of the more complicated ma- when the area of sun surface, in relation 


ecal@™e™ partner of the Axis is in a Reich. Japan can also surrender—uncon- Chines used in war, from jeeps on up. to the earth, is at its largest. Mr. Chen 








the | - to assess the costs of these at- ditionally. . 


Tungsten stiffens the backbones of said. And on that day, for better or for 


rightP'S. The position of Japan is by no ’s cor- Other metals. Ancient swordmakers used worse, an egg can be stood on its end— 
 ROMMES as crave as that of Germany. rearndent inst week (and they are noth. it to give a cutting edge to the blades well, that’s what he said, anyway. 
t mormmenese defeat is not as unmistakably ng more than rumors) would have the the soldiers used in those days. Today, He said he had urged Dr. Einstein to 





rhent as is that of Germany. world believe that perhaps Japan thinks tungsten helps projectiles pierce armor. study the question seriously and “not 


mM any Japanese point-of-view be- it will salvage the most—not much, but 


a MARCH 11, 1945 


The Japs know that tungsten from consider it merely a Chinese joke.” 
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(Of a group of stock questions to 
cross the editor’s desk in the course 
of a month, one of the most recurring 
deals with the relationship between 
the enlisted man and the American 
Red Cross. Typical is a letter from T-4 
Harry Davis, spokesman for @ group 
of men ata headquarters battery where 
the subject came up in a round-table 
discussion. "Some of the gang here 
have been discussing the merits and 
worth of the American Red Cross to 
the GIs,” he writes. "Here are a few 
questions which have been under dis- 
cussion, but no one seems to know the 
answers. Perhaps you can answer them 
for us.” The following article is shaped 
4-om conferences with Red Cross offi- 
cials of the Mediterranean Theater. The 
story is theirs.) 


HAT KIND of an organization does 
the American Red Cross have? 
Actually, the personnel of the Red Cross 
is no different from that of a cross 
section of men and women in the serv- 
ices. At the outset of the appeal for 
volur‘ers for overseas service, officials 
stressed the need for people with back- 
grounds in social work, personal con- 
tact, athletics, etc., but the demand 
far exceeded the typed volunteers. 
Sixty-five. percent of the 950 em- 
»yees in this theater are women, and 
the men of draft age are subject to 
re-call for military service. At the time 
the draft age men were sent overseas 
they were not eligible for .service for 
various reasons, but they must keep 
in touch with their draft boards. A 
number of the men are veterans of the 
first World War. 


OW MUCH pay do Red Cross work- 
ers get? For all but few top 
executives the pay scale rahges from 
155 to 300 dollars per month, with the 
average within a few dollars of 200. 
In addition, overseas personnel get 
a food and laundry allowance which 
covers both items without touching 
their personal funds. Billets are requi- 
sitioned and supplied by the Army. 
Before coming overseas they are allot- 
ted 150 dollars for uniforms but the is- 
sue must last them the duration of their 
stay, except for isolated cases where 
extra long assignments have been made. 
Red Cross workers, incidentally, rate 
the. privileges of officers and nurses 
in order that they may deal both with 
enlisted men and officers on an equal 
footing. Often their work takes the 
role of "go between.” 


[s WHAT way does the money collected 
by the Red Cross in the States bene- 
fit the GI? 

The annual ARC drive for funds, with 
200,000,000 dollars the goal for 1945, 
began March 1 in the States. Based on 
last year’s expenses, 7,000,000 dollars 
of that sum will be spent solely on the 
Mediterranean Theater. That will take 
care of all expenses for operations in 
MTOUSA, salaries, equipment, trans- 
portation, all purchases from the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, comfort articles, 
cigarettes, salaries for 3,500 civilian 
workers, clubmobiles, emergency sup- 
plies, reading material, etc. 


Proportionate amounts will be allot- 
ted other theaters, but of the total 
amount, less than one third will go 
to the Armed Forces. Other Red Cross 
services which will benefit are: domes- 
tic chapter organizations; domestic 
disaster relief; recruiting of nurses: 
blood plasma (10,800,900 units have been 
supplied since the beginning of the 
war): civilian war relief and prisoner 
of war packets (10,000,000 PW packets 
have been distributed since the trans- 
fers were arranged). 

Thus less than one third of the two 
hundred million dollars the ARC has 
set as its goal will rebound directly to 
the comfort of the overseas soldier in 
any theater of war, but the soldier 
figures indirectly in most of the other 
sections to which the money is allotted. 


Some soldiers claim they have re- 
ceived nothing from the Red Cross 
which was not Army property, and they 
are curious to know how the Red Cross 
helps the GI with the money it re- 
ceives through publie donation? 


According to the Red Cross, every 
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Questions And Answers On 
Organization's Theater Job 





American Red Cross Worker Lucy D. Brooke of Englewood, N. J. 
. . . 7,000,000 dollars for men in the Mediterranean ... 


item given out in this theater is paid 
for from the organization’s seven mil- 
lion dollar budget for the Mediterran- 
ean. The only exception is donated 
cigarettes, which have dropped to al- 
most nothing and which the Red Cross 
handled at the request of the Army 
after a mild protest. They were afraid 
of the obvious kickbacks that they 
would be charged with taking credit for 
giving out smokes bought by inde- 
pendent organizations. 

The Red Cross points to four major 
overseas services as its _ principal 
methods of contact with enlisted men 
and officers, and for which the ARC 
pays from the theater budget. The 
principal functions are clubs; clubmo- 
biles; field service and hospital. 


N FIELD SERVICE, the proportion of 

workers is four men to an Infantry 
Division, one man to an Air Force 
Group, one to replacement depots, 
quartermaster, service units, and if 
areas of small, scattered units, one 
man to a certain area. 

The most important and principal 
duties of the field service workers are 
communications between soldiers and 
their families on a multitude of per- 
sonal problems. In 1944, the field serv- 
ice men in this theater handled 100.000 
cables and 60,000 letters, each way. 
In all, 300,000 cases of sufficient im- 
portance to file were handled by the 
field men last year. 

In addition, the men interpret the 
rights of the soldier in the field, handle 
limited supplies, comfort articles (tooth 
brushes, soap, razors. shaving cream, 
mirrors, combs, etc.), magazines, news- 
papers, and emergency supplies. If 
possible they arrange temvorarv day 
rooms as far forward as is feasible and 


arrange occasional civilian shows. Their 
life is mostly that of any other field 
soldier. 

As for its hospital service, the ARC 
points out that it has no medical func- 
tions. Hospital workers are assigned, 
five to a general hospital, from three 
to five to a station hospital, two to an 
evacuation hospital, one-to-two to a 
convalescent hospital, one to a. hospital 
ship, and up to two to a field hospital. 
Their work here includes recreation, 
emergency supplies, writing letters for 
disabled men, arranging trips, craft 
shops, shipping packages and arrang- 
ing, equipping and planning programs 
for day rooms, etc. 


HERE ARE 27 clubmobiles now oper- 

ating in the Mediterranean Theater 
and they turned out 37,500,000 dough- 
nuts iast year, all free, to 12,000,000 men, 
or an average of three doughnuts to 
a man each trip. The clubmobile sup- 
plies the coffee on some visits and on 
others, where it is more practical for 
the unit to supply hot coffee, they 
leave it up to the host unit. 

The clubmobiles are under military 
jurisdiction and near the front lines 
travel under orders. If possible, ARC 
keeps one clubmobile to a division, but 
concentrates on Air Force groups re- 
turning from missions and — 
evac units. They try to provide light 
music and entertainment whenever 
possible and the principal role of the 
girls is that of hostess, sometimes a 
difficult job under the conditions they 
work as to weather, darkness, mud, etc. 

Clubs are confined mostly to rear 
areas, principal cities, replacement de- 
pots and rest camps. In this theater 
there are 19 on post clubs: 42 off post 
and 14 rest camn units. with 65 of the 
total for enlisted men and 10 for offi- 
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Club facilities, such as lounges 
reading and writing rooms, eamey, 
music, information desks, check Tomy, 
showers, barbers, are well- a 
the men, Concessions granted to artis. 
photographers and others in 
cial lines at the clubs are not a 
of the Red Cross service. 


cers. 


HUS BRIEFLY the Red Cross py 

answers to the questions posed } 
the inquiring men of the headquarte 
battery. To supplement the list, ap 
officials were asked several additioy 
questions which make up the bulk g 
the queries asked by the average 
listed man. 

Tops by a wide margin is "Why 
they ome us at the snack bar?” 7; 
signs which adorn all snack bar wa 
"Food Charges In Red Cross Snap 
Bars Are In Accordance With w 
Dept. Request”—are greatly disbelieve; 
but the fact is that Secretary of Wy 
Stimson does require the ARC to ch 
the actual cost of the food at all snag 
bars. The Red Cross declared that, y 
a@ rule, the snacks are money | 
propositions. The ice cream mix 
purchased through the quartermaste, 
Some coffee, lard and flour are shippa 
direct from the States without going 
through Army hands. 

A War Department directive py 
through in the past six months aly 
prohibits the Red Cross from loaning 
money, and they abide by it except in 
the case of extreme emergency. Stil 
another War Department directive pro 
hibits their providing overnight hou 
ing facilities for Army personnel, 


ANY SOLDIERS have asked 
"Why don’t they give us betty 
quality and more recent movies?” Th 
Red Cross points out that the Arm 
supplies 16 mm. projectors and that thy 















35 mm. projectors used in the lar INC 
movie houses are borrowed from th fig 
Navy in order to provide better service nave | 
Films are supplied by the Special Se perien 
ice branch of the Army. As for thi strange 
early closing hours of Red Cross clubs of fire 
all are made to conform with curfew white 
On the extremely touchy subject off poppec 
Red Cross girls fraternizing with offi-f lowed 
cers to the neglect of enlisted men, iti for so 
was explained that the practice, if such, Mi and av 
was discouraged but in part dependel i damag 
upon the individual. Assu 
contri' 
N ANSWER to statments and rumonjm have 1 
concerning the relation between them 
Red Cross blood plasma campaign ani™m . At h 
whole blood donated by soldiers in wargm the a 
theaters, the Red Cross explains itm /t migl 
program. During the three years sine hed b 
Pearl Harbor, they report, millions ¢ a) .. 
Americans have donated their blood ‘ x 
to the Red Cross. Processed into plasma “own 
the blood of volunteer donors has beet "oo fi 
shipped to all the fighting fronts a 
travelling on an AA-1 priority. clentt 
With the blood donor campaign +H perp, 
ginning in February, 1941, at the (HB ,, . 
quest of the Surgeons General of tM pernay 
Army and Navy, the Red Cross DMRS ofr a + 
established 31 Blood Donor Centers IRM tors si; 
cities near the processing labora How: 
and 43 mobile units which visit nearuyi scienc, 
communities. To date over 11,000 "Ten 
pints of blood have been collected, 8 plane ; 
a present rate of 100,000 pints a in Ital 
While plasma, which requires neltht I do it y 
typing nor refrigeration, can be United 
under the most difficult combat col: to stop 
ditions, in cases where there has beim was a 
a large loss of blood it is necessary 0% Falls.’ 
give whole blood transfusions in add 
tion. To help meet this need, the NI 
Cross began shipping whole blood f la 
air on August 16, 1944, to the Europea coni, t} 
Theater and on November 16 to who ¢ 
Pacific. East Coast blood collectioM® world, 
centers are averaging 1,000 pints Marc 
whole blood daily for shipment “MM fore t) 
Europe, while West Coast collections a” was in 
averaging 300 pints daily. Which : 
In addition to whole blood request an ain 
of the Red Cross, blood is also collected out. T 
from able-bodied troops in rear are Was ex 
near the battlefronts and from civilia0§™ electro: 
near combat zones. It is true, says shorter 
Red Cross, passing on a report f than t 
the Surgeon General’s Office, ¢ "ie Making 
troops are offered a fee for their don? Wha 
tions. This fact, however, was pro ated Buesser 
twisted into the frequently circul Whispe 
rumor that blood is sold. adh an inst 
However, in no case is the — and th 
donated to the American Red © World. 
ever sold, and it is unthinkable # — a 
anyone could believe rumors (6 _— W 
wounded soldiers have been charged rator 
blood or plasma transfusions, the 
Cross added. MARC} 









By Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
Staff Writer 





es?” Th 
he Arm ROME 
that th 
he larg INCE LAST November, Allied night- 
rom w fighting airmen now and again 
r service have been running into an eerie ex- 
ial Se perience in the skies over Germany. 
for th Strange objects which look like balls 
SS Clubs of fire, in colors of red, orange, yellow, 
curfewA white and even blue, have suddenly 
ibject off popped up parallel to the planes, fol- 
ith offi lowed along at a respectable distance 
| men, {for some time, and then zoomed up 
, if such, Me and away, having caused no noticeable 
lependel Hi damage. ¢ 
Assuming that Nazi secret weapon 
contrivers are at it again, the airmén 
1 rumors have nicknamed the objects ”foo fight- 
veen them &S- 
ign and At home, scientists first poo-poohed 
s in watt the "foo fighter” story. They suggested 
ains ise it might be (1) an after-image of light 
urs sings TeMaining in the pilots’ eyes after they 
lions of bad been dazzled by flak-bursts, or 
ir bloodmme (2) "St Elmo’s Fire,” a fairly well- 
 plasmagme Known electrical phenomenon. But the 
ras beelfe 2iTmen vehemently denied that the 
frontage {00 fighters” could be accounted for 
, on either of these grounds, so the 


scientists thought again. 

Perhaps, they ventured, ’foo fighters” 
are a stab at a new secret weapon. 
Perhaps the Nazis are trying to pull 
off a trick which has intrigued inven- 
tors since the first motor was built. 

Howard Blakeslee, Associated Press 
Science Editor, wrote: 

“Ignition interference would stop a 
plane in the air. It was a real project 
in Italy before the war and how to 
do it was well known in theory in the 
United States. All you needed then 
to stop a plane five or more miles away 


Falls.” 


A» SO, once more the mysterious 

» last experiments of Gugliemo Mar- 
coni, the half-Irish, half-Italian genius 
who gave wireless telegraphy to the 
world, are news. 

Marconi died in Rome two years be- 
fore the start of World War II. He 
was in the midst of operations over 
Which the Fascist military had clamped 
an almost complete censorship black- 
out. The world knew only that Marconi 
Was experimenting with microwaves— 


quested 
ollected 


r are 
iviliat electromagnetic waves which are 


+ fnorter than a meter, shorter by far 
that ae the short waves which are now 
» aca aking radio and military history. 

bal at the world did not know, it 
~ greased. Italians on the streets of Rome 
cu ispered that Marconi was devising 


an instr ; 
and th ument which could stop motors: 


World. 


a a Rome apartment this week, the 
d fot erate was Marconi’s closest colla- 
Be ator for 40 years talked as frankly 
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was a power plant equal to Niagara. 


€ whispers echoed around the ~ 


oe 


When strange, fiery objects began to trail Allied airmen recently, scientists began to talk again about Marconi and his inventions, 


Last Experiments Of Marconi 


the 


N 
ES 


Rumors Had The Scientist Working 
On An Instrument To Stop Motors 


as loyalty would permit about the mys- 
terious last experiments. 


ARCHESE LUIGI SOLARI joined 

Marconi in 1897, when the latter 
had just proven to England and Italy 
that messages could be transmitted over 
long distances without the use of cable. 
When Marconi toured the world, con- 
necting country after country with his 
revolutionary wireless stations, Solari 
was with him and became an official 
in the extensive Marconi interests. 

When Marconi died, the Fascists gov- 
ernment took over his company and 
in the process, the Fascists fired Mar- 
chese Solari. Today, Solari is writing 
memoirs in an apartment full of me- 
mentoes and photographs showing the 
whole dramatic history of wireless tele- 
graphy. Most of the Marconi interests 
are now in Fascist hands in northern 
Italy. 

Solari has heard all the whispers. 
He knows people still think that Mar- 
coni’s last years were bent on using 
microwave beams in a device to stop 
motors running in vehicles some dis- 
tance away from the beam-sending ap- 
paratus. All his life, Solari recalled, 
Marconi was a target for tales. 

When the pair first visited New York 
City, they were preceded by a yarn 
that Marconi had communicated with 
the planet Mars by radio. Marconi 
thought the idea so silly that he re- 
fused to discuss the subject with New 
York newsmen. Immediately the story 
gained stature. Later, when the in- 
ventor tried to squelch it by confiding” 
in another American journalist that he 
had invented a machine which allowed 
him to see through walls, the joke was 
taken seriously. 


N the 1930s the first rumors began 

to circulate that Marconi was at 
work on something as epoch-making 
as his wireless telegraphy had been. 
A French writer managed to get an 
interview with the inventor aboard his 
yacht, the Electra, where he often 
worked because he liked to keep a lot 
of water between himself and people. 
Marconi allegedly admitted knowing 
that the whole world was whispering 
about a "machine ~ that would stop 
motors,” but when the reporter put a 
direct question to him—was he or was 
he not trying to invent such a machine 
—Marconi’s answer was, according to 
the Frenchman, silence. 

Did Marconi’s silenc. mean what it 
meant when he was asked about his 
conversations with Mars—or. this time, 
did it mean something different? 

I put the question directly to Mar- 


coni’s right-hand man. Marchese Solari 
did not hesitate. The so-called motor- 
stopper, he said flatly, was "invented” 
by popular fancy. 

Was it Italian fancy which had started 
a certain stery going the rounds—one 
day in Ostia, Italy, a month or so before 
Marconi’s death—when all the motors 
in town suddenly stopped, then in a 
few moments started up again? 

The Italian taxi driver will still tell 
you it was Marconi "with his waves.” 





This portrait of Marconi was 
taken only a short while before 
the great inventor's death. 


But Solari does not believe the story. 
He thought not worth mentioning an- 
other tale—that Marconi "with his 
waves” once caused a herd of sheep in 
a field near Rome to eat grass at a 
feverish rate, then drop dead. 
Italians—and American scientists— 
who like the motor stopping story may 
prefer to hold on to it and say that 
Marchese Solari is just being loyal to 





SSS 


Marconi’s memory. As Solari proceeded 
to disclose what Marconi’s last experi- 
ments actually were, the legend both 
died and was born again. 


ROM 1935 on, Marconi was working 

on the rudiments of what has be- 

come the greatest single defensive 
weapon of World War II—radar. 

Once the most hush-hush Allied 
secret weapon, radar is commonly 
known now as the means by which 
enemy planes are detected and located 
long before they appear over friendly 
territory. The Germans and the Japs 
have it too now, but a security silence 
has closeted radar since the war began. 
The silence was broken only last week 
by a British magazine article which 
described radar as "the art of using 
radio waves for the detection and lo- 
cation of an object, fixed or moving, 
by the aid of the difference of its elec- 
trical properties from those of .the 
medium adjacent to or surrounding it.” 
The article also disclosed that radar 
is effective at a 35-mile range. 

Washington was surprised by the re- 
lease of the article, but the Office of 
Censorship has accepted the fait ac- 
compli, authorized publication of the 
article in the U. S. and thus paved the 
way for what may be an early public 
unveiling of radar and how it works. 


ARCONI’S interest in what later 

became “radar,” Solari told me, 
went back as far as the first World 
War. The success of a primitive direc- 
tion finder in the submarine warfare 
of 1918 caused Marconi to predict to 
Solari that in the next war, the presence 
of enemy planes would be detected be- 
fore they appeared. 

Marconi thought that electromag- 
netic waves might be used for such a 
weapon, and according to Solari he 
performed his first successful experi- 
ments, using microwave beams, in 1935. 
Italian military authorities, before 
whom he demonstrated, encouraged 
him. From 1935 on, while the world 
wondered, Marconi experimented with 
his microwaves. 

The word "”radar” had not yet been 
coined, but Marconi, before his death, 
performed experiments on the radar” 
principle. Marconi did not try plane- 
detecting. According to Solari, the great 
inventor used individual soldiers as the 
target for his microwave transmitter. 


IRST, in 1937, Marconi experimented 
with cars. Accompanied by Solari, 
he went to the experimental station of 
Torre Chiaruccia near Civitavecchia. 
There, in the presence of the station 
director and a radio operator, Marconi 
set up his microwave transmitter and 
performed the first of two experiments 
which would have been world news had 
it been released 
According to Solari, unseen automo- 
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biles as much as two to three miles 
away were the targets for Marconi’s 
microwave beams that spring afternoon 
in 1937. As the cars approached down 
the coastal road, Marconi was able to 
detect their presence and determine in 
what direction they were moving. 

A short time later, before Fascist mil- 
itary authorities, Marconi performed a 
different and more startling experi- 
ment. According to Solari, he set up 
a small microwave transmitter in a 
Roman fortress. As individual soldiers 
walked across the field of the fortress, 
some 320 feet from the transmitter, 
Marconi, who could not see them, suc- 
cessfully deflected his microwave beams 
from them and received the deflected 
beams at a point near his transmitter. 

The purpose of this experiment, Solari 
says, was "to discover any movement 
of soldiers at night near the enemy 
trenches.” But before he could test 
further, Marconi died, on July 20. The 
day before he died, he told Solari that 
his work with microwaves required more 
energy than he had to give. 


ARCONI’S prophecies about the 
future of radio are intriguing. In 
the spring of 1937, he told Solari: 
"Radio is still in its infancy and must 
develop considerably with the use of 
shorter waves than have been used so 
far and utilizing phenomena which 
have not yet been thoroughly inves- 
tigated . . . Only a small part of the 
ranges of electromagnetic waves we 
know of have been till now practicably 
used in wireless communication. An 
immense field of experiments and re- 
searcheis still open to radio technicians, 
to whom I suggest never to stop at 
ready-made theories and to remember 
that the practical utilization of natural 
phenomena have led to _ repeated 
changes in most theories. 
"It must also be born in mind that 
wireless telegraphy and the telephone, 
as well as television, are only a small 











Marconi, his wife and friends are shown aboard the scientist’s own 
yacht, the Electra, on which he performed many of his experiments. 


number of the marvelous ways electro- 
magnetic waves can be applied to man’s 
welfare. Electrotherapy and electro- 
genetics are only at their start and may 
hold in store many surprises on how 
they can be utilized to soothe physical 
suffering in life and to help a 
ment of life itself, by means of the 
particular effects elecjro-magnetic 
waves have on biological functions.” 
These words, spoken eight years ago, 


are remarkably prophetic of the kind 
of world into which scientists predict 
we are heading. Only a week ago, for 
instance, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. announced it was experi- 
menting with microwaves. Eventually, 
it is thought that microwaves may re- 
place wires and cables completely. 
Solari has a few remnants of Mar- 
coni’s last tests, but there are no 

















































M4200" died two years be, 
World War II began, and jt , 
of little consequence to disc 


Duce that his restrictions on the pre, 
free speech and the Jews would rey 
against him. Although coni was 
loyal Italian, the influences of his may, 
years in England, his deep admirati, 
for America and his life-long strugy 
with the Germans over wireless dey 
opment would not have tended 
ngthen his faith in Fascism. 

His closest friend, Marchese Lyi 
Solari, says bluntly that Marconi "wo 
have been openly and publicly oppose 
cost what it might, to a war agains 
Great Britain and the United State 

Last week a Rome newspaper ma; 
the sensational charge that Mare 
committed suicide, having invented, 
death ray which he did not want 
turn over to Mussolini. Solari, in y 
account of Marconi’s death, told 
that Marconi came to see him on Ju) 
19 at noon and appeared very p, 
amd tired at the time; that the inventy 
took to bed that afternoon, was » 
under the care of a Dr. Frugoni at 
PM, suffering from angina pectoris 
and that at about 3:45 AM the follo 
ing morning, Marconi died, his |; 
words being, "I feel I am dying ar 
I don’t care at all.” 
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OVERSEAS BARS 


Six Will 





= 


Always 


Get You One 


By Sgt. WILLIAM De MEZZA 
Staff Writer 


HEADQUARTERS, MTOUSA 


NTIL LAST summer, the theater 

, service ribbon was all most GIs 

@ould display for having served over- 

,» and as was apparent from the 

ginning, the overseas theater ribbon 
‘Was hardly a fair criterion. 


Ordinarily, a soldier arriving in an 
#verseas theater was entitled to pin 
the theater ribbon the day he set 

‘oot on foreign soil. Accordingly, those 

uthorized to wear the ribbon ranged 

rom men fresh off the boat to seasoned 
J ny oy with months of overseas duty 
their credit. 

In June, 1944, however, War Depart- 
Ment circular 268 authorized overseas 

mnel to wear a gold service bar 

or each six months of active duty com- 

Pleted outside the continental limits 
of the U. S., including Alaska. 

It now appears that the War Depart- 
ment didn’t realize what it was letting 
atself in for. Despite its relative in- 
significance on the long list of Army 
@ecorations, the overseas service bar 
thas produced more than its share of 
Aheadaches, and almost nc day passes 
but what the War Department or one 
of its outlying adjuncts is called upon 
to render an official interpretation of 
‘the regulations and determine the whos, 
‘whys and how manys in response to 
countless inquiries. 


THREE-COLUMN picture in a re- 
cent edition of The Stars and 
Stripes caused no end of grief until the 
Adjutant General at Allied Headquar- 
ters produced a satisfactory explana- 
tion. The picture showed a beaming 
major, whose claim to newsworthiness 
has since become obscure, wearing eight 
poses overseas bars on a well-creased 
ft sleeve. The picture slipped by the 
editors, who overlooked the fact that 
six is the maximum number of bars 
anybody’s entitled to at the moment. 
But not so the readers, whose phone 
ealis for an explanation almost equalled 
the historic total set last Nov. 8 by GI 
requests for election returns. 
Hasty research at AFHQ disclosed 


@AGE TEN 


There’s Been Plenty 
Of Arguments About 
These 
Golden Service Bars 


Sleeve - Drape 


that the major had served overseas a 
year with the RAF before Pearl Harbor 
and had assumed, in all good faith, 
that he was entitled to sew two more 
bars onto the total he’d earned since 
transferring to the USAAF. 

Actually, no one in the Army will be 
entitled to wear more than six bars 


until June 7. At that time, if he’s been - 


overseas since Pearl Harbor, he may 
sew on a seventh bar, for circular 268 
was retroactive to Dec. 7, 1941, the un- 
official date of our entry into the war. 


A utsoucs nobody has broached 
the subject yet, the AG is all set 
with a comeback if he’s asked whether 
time spent in the States on TD may be 
counted toward a service bar. 


The question isn’t as ridiculous as it 
sounds when it’s considered that a 
soldier home on TD is still assigned to 
an overseas unit, and in theory at 
least, is still serving overseas himself. 
And although the regulations don’t 
specifically cover such circumstances, 
they do say that one bar is authorized 
only for each six months of active duty 
outside the U. S. So even though you’re 
Still assigned to an overseas unit, you 
can’t consider time spent on TD in the 
States toward another bar. 


Actually, you begin to accumulate 
time toward an overseas bar the day 
you set foot on an overseas-bound 
transport or aircraft. And your time 
piles up until you disembark in the 
U. S. again. 

If you serve three months and 15 
days overseas and are returned to the 
States, that doesn’t mean such time 
is lost if you are sent overseas again. 
Another two months and 15 days in 
the same or another theater will entitle 


oceans ae I 


you to one bar. In any case, you get 
a bar only for each complete six months 
overseas, not for any fraction thereof. 
Incidentally, the popular belief that 
upon a soldier’s return to the U. S. an 
additional bar may be worn as a bonus 
for any fraction over the last full six 
months overseas isn’t true. The Ad- 
jutant General queried Washington to 
find out and was informed there is no 
regulation authorizing the practice. 


Te SPENT overseas with the Army 
of Occupation won’t, in itself, en- 
title an individual to wear overseas 
bars. It depends when he serves. If 
you come overseas to serve with the 
occupation forces a year after hostilities 
cease, for example, you’ll get no bars. 
The regulations say that one bar will 
be issued for each six months of active 
duty from Pearl Harbor until "a date 
six months subsequent to the termina- 
tion of the war.” Thus if you’re over- 
seas when the war ends, and spend 
another 18 months with the occupation 
troops, you’ll have only one extra bar 
to show for it, unless regulations are 
changed. 

In the case of ATC pilots and trans- 
port personnel who are regular com- 
muters between the States and an over- 
seas theater—it sometimes takes a lot 
of trips to accumulate enough time for 


‘a single bar. 


For example, an ATC pilot who leaves 
New York for Rome and is back at 
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La Guardia Field five days later gé 
credit for five days overseas, but itl 
take him approximately 30 such trip 
to earn a single bar. 

Since regulations only authorize yo 
to wear the service bar, it takes i 
order from your CO to make its wearilf 
mandatory. So unless you’ve been givel 
a direct order to do so, you needn't wet! 
the bar unless you want to. 

The bar is authorized for wear 0 
on the blouse, field jacket and 5h 
It may not be worn on the overco 
Summer issue, backed by khaki for we 


ALL 
are nov 
grams, 
PM,, v' 
entitlec 
ificall 
are de; 
sonnel 


and to 
on suntan shirts, will probably be reali. ¢? 
for distribution by the time the thea 
goes into summer dress. 
ARO! 
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C#ances are the Army left its 
open for a bundle of future heaé 
aches, too, when it authorized the > 


As a subject, select a grizzled mast 
sergeant with ten three-year hitch 
a year overseas in the first war, 9™ 
say, four years overseas in this one. 


Line them up from cuff to elbow; 





and they'll total ten hash marks, "9M dead 
gold chevrons for a year overseas to Will be 
World War I, and eight gold bars nstead 
overseas service since Pearl Har veek’s 
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Add to these master sergeant’s chet 
rons and, for good measure, a divisio 
patch. Can you picture an rm 
like that on a guy with a 32-inch slee”* 


The Army can, but doesn’t want to. 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


THE BOYS AT Caserta AES, who hold 
some sort of theater record for screwy 
radio productions, reached new heights 
recently when they took to the air with 
, completely unrehearsed show called 
malk Yourself Out of This. The par- 
icjpants on the program are con- 
ronted with a situation which they 
nave to talk themselves out of. These 
situations are explained and acted out 
py staff men Barry Lane and John 
Marlieb. 

For example, you’re on the Naples 
pighway ... its 3 AM... you are 
thumbing a ride ... a lavish car pulls 
up... and there, in front of you, is 
Lt. Gen. Mark Clark . . . that’s him! 
»Talk yourself out of that one!” The 
contestant starts talking fast and gen- 
erally gets himself into all sorts of 
hilarious complications. Other situa- 
tions which the contestants had to cope 
with concerned a lieutenant who had 
o talk himself into a major; a beau- 
tiful girl who talked herself out of a 
kiss from Charles Boyer; a Wac who 
talked herself out of a plane crash with 
a disillusioned pilot; and a lieutenant 
who talked himself out of the Nazi lines. 
Cpl. Mike Morris, formerly of WNYC, 
New York dreamed up the idea and is 
currently producing the show. 


. * * 


BEGINNING THIS WEEK, this col- 
mn will run the ten top tunes in the 
Mediterranean as determined by re- 
quest letters received at the various 

§ stations. The first survey was 
made by Pvt. Hal Sherman of AES 
headquarters and is comprehensive 
enough to indicate the trend of GI 
nusical tastes in this part of the world. 
Here is this week’s Mediterranean Hit 
Parade. 

(1) ’ll Walk Alone, (2) Somewhere 
On Via Roma, (3) The Great Speckled 
Bird, (4) Trolley Song, (5) Don’t Cry 
Baby, (6) Don’t Fence Me In, (7) Flying 
ome (very popular with the flyers 
around Foggia), (8) Begin the Beguine, 
(9) Straighten Up and Fly Right, (10) 
Lili Marlene. ne 


WHEN AES FOLDED up its micro- 
phones and transmitter at Oran, the 
Navy let up a terrific howl and re- 
quested Army aid in setting up a new 
tation for the bluejackets in the area. 
he Navy agreed to supply the material 
and personnel, with AES supervising the 
operation and supplying a manager. 
he sailor station Ts a going concern 
ow, and while the Army has pulled 
out completely, AES Casablanca is 
supplying the new station with 42 hours 
of recorded programs a week. 


» After they are used at Oran, the 


ecords are shipped to Dakar, where 
hey are heard by other Navy personnel. 
he Oran station is run by Lt. (j.g.) 
ohn L. Sullivan and operates along 
standard AES lines in such matters as 
Policy, spot announcements and live 
programs. The Navy has installed a 
150 watt transmitter which provides 
excellent coverage for Navy personnel 
in the area. 


* + * 


ALL AES STATIONS in this theater 
are now carrying a series of eight pro- 
rams, on Sundays from 10:15 to 10:45 
PM,, via shortwave from the States, 
ntitled Our Foreign Policy. AES spe- 
ifically requested these shows which 
Bre designed to acquaint service per- 
sonnel with State Department policies 
Bnd to bring about a better understand- 
eng of U.S. foreign policy. 


* ok * 


AROUND THE DIAL ... On the eve- 
ang of Feb. 28, just before the switch- 
ever to the network, AES Rome was 
“ope off the air as it prepared to feed 
Pe rest of the chain with the 9 o’clock 
hews. Quick thinking on the part of the 
seeneer, however, enabled the other 
a rs Stations to receive the program. 
Alaa as the Rome station was con- 
ne , the announcer was talking into 
will mike ... The Week In Review 
th aired every Sunday at 9:15 PM 
book's of 9 PM as reported in last 
statio, column . . . Five of the eight 
ae in this theater are now broad- 
8 oe pews every hour on the hour 
Ste - Bob Saxon, Leghorn’s top news- 
Rom. Writer, is now operating out of 
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ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN—By George 
and Helen Papashvily; Harper and 
Brothers, New York; 2.00. 


From the 


-_, 


“4 
— 
Amz 


day = 


George Papashvily . 


arrived in New York 
Harbor from Russia 
—-and sold his sil- 
ver lambskin Kara- 
kul hat for a dollar 
and 2 real, blue and 
white cotton Ameri- 
can cap — he was 
convinced that 
America was quite a place. In the 20 
years he has been in the United States, 
nothing has happened to change his 
opinion. 

There was, for example, the time he 
was caught holding an armful of dog- 
wood blossoms which one of his friends 
had picked. All his friends told him to 
plead guilty and pay the two-dollar 
fine and "everything be O. K.” But 
George couldn’t see it. "Because,” as he 
told the judge who asked why he hadn’t 
pleaded guilty like the others, "if I’m 
guilty I admit it, but if I’m not guilty, 
no man gonna make me say I am. Just 
as much a lie to say you guilty when 
you not as to say you innocent if you 
did wrong.” The judge dismissed the 
case and, "in front of the whole court 
room,” shook hands with George. 

And there was another time when, 
through a misunderstanding, he was 
hustled into a steel mill as a scab dur- 
ing a strike. He found out about it and 
after upbraiding the foreman and the 
plant boss, he marched out the gate 
with four notes pinned on his coat 
lapels. There was one each in Turkish, 
Russian, Persian and Georgian, and 
they all said: 

Dear Sir: 

Please excuse my mistake. Happened 
I didn’t know I was stealing your job. 
That’s why I’m coming out. 

Yours very truly, 
George Papashvily 


The strikers knocked him out but they 


THE PAPASHVILYS 
~.. America is quite a place... 


apologized afterward when they found 
someone who could translate the notes. 

Finding someone who talked Georgian 
was George’s biggest problem, but he 
finally found an old man in Pittsburgh. 
The meeting was a great event for both 
of them. ”’We talked and talked,” says 
George. We never got tired. The words 
rolled out from mouths like the Kura 
River comes down in spring, and our 
ears were full of hearing.” 

But just talking Georgian was not 
enough. George moved away from Pitts- 
burgh, went to Detroit, tried his hand 
at a dozen jobs, including baking 
kashliks — a venture which ended in 
financial disaster—and finally struck 
out for California with his landlady and 
her family in an ancient truck and a 
patchwork automobile. The landlady’s 
daughter went into the movies and so 
did George, but he got tired and quit. 
"Always they wanted me to play Cos- 
sacks,” he said. ”No variety.)’ Then he 
had a crack at the sandwich business 
owned by Uncle John, an old friend he 
had known in Russia. Uncle John’s 


RADIOZSTAGE 


Muse On Seine... 


The long-haired atmosphere of the 
Paris Academi Nationale de Musique 
got a little jouncing when Major Glenn 
Miller’s AEF band swung into a concert 
there before assembled French notables, 
jazz fans and U. S. officers and enlisted 
men. Appearing without Miller, missing 
since the disappearance of his plane 
Dec. 15 on a London-Paris flight, the 
orchestra presented a long program 
highlighting the trends in modern 
American music. Included were stand- 
bys In the Mood and Stormy Weather, 
as was number two Hit Parader, Ac- 
centuate the Positive. 

Elsewhere in Paris, Maurice Cheval- 
jer’s presentation of scenes from The 
Merry Widow scored a hit with a GI 
audience. Chevalier, described as a 
"little worn around the edges, the straw 
hat a mite battered,” is said to still 
be "the smart, well-poised performer of 
yesteryear.” . 


Shaking The Shake... 


Service men in Hawaii have been 
packing the house at all performances 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet which recently 
completed several weeks’ run there. 
Title role in the Special Service pro- 
duction was portrayed by Maj. Maurice 
Evans, one of the world’s leading 
Shakespearean actors. A good support- 
ing cast, professional settings and cos- 
tumes polished off the play, but the 
best lines were heard in the audience. 

During an intermission, the blonde 
date of a GI, asked how she liked the 
play, replied, ”’Well, I’m not sure. Folks 
don’t talk like that back in Texas.” 
Heard before the second act curtain 
was the classic, "Say, didn’t this show 
play back in the States a couple of years 
ago?” 

Whether in Hawaii or on Broadway, 
stage folk who appear in The Bard’s 
works have grown used to eyebrow- 
lifters. After a recent performance of 
The Tempest in New York, dancer- 
actress Vera Zorina hardly winced when 
a sailor confided, “This is the most 


Mrs. Darnell’s daughter, Linda, 
and Lt. Cmdr. Jack Dempsey of 
the U. S. Coast Guard sit one 
out at the Stork Club in Man- 
hattan where celebrities meet. 


wonderful show I ever saw that 
didn’t understand.” 


Boom In Tuneshows .. . 


Two musicals which arrived on 
Broadway not long ago have found a 
home there according to critics who 
should know. Titled Sing Out Sweet 
Land and On the Town, both have been 
described as fresh, exciting, unconven- 
tional and pretentious; both feature the 
same pleasant mixture of singing and 
dancing that racked Oklahoma up to 
the top of Broadway’s hit parade. Sing 
Out Sweet Land is a cavalcade of Amer- 
ican folk song from the days of the 


helper, Chancho, almost drove him mad 
with his incessant brainstorms, topped 
by Chancho’s putting dollar bills in 
every tenth box lunch, but it enabled 
them to sell the sandwich business for 
1,200 dollars. 


Eventually George got around to 
marrying Helen Gerbertovna and the 
wedding feast was in true Georgian 
style and lasted for hours. Uncle John 
cooked it and among other things, it 
included, "white sturgeon smoked over 
hickory and mountain trout fried crisny 
in sweet butter and zootki, that’s like 
bass, with a sauce of carrot and dill 
and bay and then satules and sprats 
and oragueli, a kalmaki, he’s a big fish 
baked with a slice of lemon in his 
mouth. Then little caviar for anybody 
likes it dusted over with chopped 
chives.” As Uncle John told the bride, 
"Whenever you set a table for Georg- 
ians, remember—only too much is ever 
enough.” 

Married life was good to George. He 
even bought a farm which was to house 
the prizes he’d win in contests. To a 
salad oil company, he wrote: "Greetings 
to who these words shall come. May all 
be well with you. I have the pleasure 
to inform you my wife prepares every 
day salad with dressing from your oil, 
Whether it’s my wife or your oil, I 
wouldn't say, but of this I'm sure—no 
better salad any man ever ate.” It won 
him a furnace, a stoker and eight tons 
of coal. 

Having the farm brought in all kinds 
of visitors, like the very temperate Mrs, 
Clevendon who kept refusing cocktails 
which people kept offering her. Later 
they became good friends. ’Once after 
we knew each other a long, long time 
she said to me, "You know I didn’t quite 
understand you first day we met I—.’ 
’Perfectly all right, Mrs. Clevendon,’ I 
said. "Don’t apologize. You thought we 
was drunkards and we thought you was 
the crossest patch we ever saw.” 

George is a machinist in a war plant 
now. His wife, who set down George’s 
adventures for the book, runs the Moby 
Dick Bookshop in Allentown, Pa. And 
good or bad, unpleasant or pleasant, 
George still likes America. Thats why, 
when his friend Challico, at a party 
celebrating the paying off of George’s 
mortgage, offered a toast to the home 
they all had found in the United States, 
George was able to say, "I drink with 
pleasure. For Home. Its floor is the 
earth; its roof is the sky.” —B. M. 


SCREEN 


Puritans up to the present, and features 
Alfred Drake, star of Oklahoma and 
Burl Ives, a well known folk singer who 
has been performing at various night 
clubs around New York. The other pro- 
duction, On the Town, is a George Ab- 
bott job, a youthfyl, topical and briskly- 
paced story of ¢Aree sailors on the loose. 
The show’s music is by Leonard Bern- 
stein, who on the side is assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. 


Morania... 


Making his screen debut in an RKO 
horror picture is Jim Moran, a press 
agent’s dream, and not, as some think, 
an invention of zany author J. Allen 
Smith. Moran got his screen break by 
walking down the street with a two- 
foot beard which caught the eye of ar 
agent looking for a beaver to support 
Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi in Body 
Snatchers. The man who proved you 
could sell iceboxes to Eskimos is pres- 
ently engaged in promoting his own 
screen career. No one turned around 
when Moran strode into Ciro’s night 
club in a flowing cape and Windsor tie, 
sat down at a ringside table, and started 
devouring a large ham he whipped out. 
RKO’'s legal department, however, bat- 
ted down his projected experiment of 
taking a hoot owl and a bottle of whisky 
into a cemetery near the studio to see 
if anyone could get "as drunk as a 
hoot owl.” 


Kate’s Gait... 


Kate Smith has outlasted many a 
Bonnie Baker and many a Sinatra. She 
has just picked her own hit parade 
from the songs she has sung during 
at least a decade in radio. Jitterbugs 
will probably sneer. The list includes: 
God Bless America; Bicycle Built for 
Two; Melancholy Baby; My Old Ken- 
tucky Home; Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band; Home On The Range; Mighty 
Like A Rose; Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 
and Down by the Old Mill Stream. 

—Pvt. BOB WRONKI % 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 





FRIEND, waiting for a long dis- 

tance call to go through the other 
night, found himself an innocent eaves- 
dropper to a conversation reminiscent 
of happier civilian days. It ran: 

"What do you take me for, Helen, a 
sap? You certainly made a fool of 
me the other night and I don’t like 
ee. 

"But, Henry...” 

"And I don’t like those other guys 
you hang around with, see. If you 
want me to see you again get rid of 
them!” 

. "But, Henry, you must realize my po- 
sition. The others don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

"Yeah, well see that...” 

“At that point the long distance went 
through and our informant was left 
hanging in mid-air. He’s been in a 
state of suspense ever since and wants 
it known that if Helen has an ounce 
of compassion in her soul she'll let him 
know how Henry made out. 


HE GIRL was an American civilian 

and unhappy. "It’s so disillusion- 
ing,” she confided. "Every woman feels 
that a proposal of marriage is the su- 
nreme compliment. It’s nicer than per- 
fume or flowers or pretty words. But 
over here, nine out of ten men pro- 
pose the first time you go out with 
them. It shatters a girl’s illusions. Not 
only that, but once I said yes. You 
know what? It scared hell out.of him!” 


Z\ LONG with C rations and olive 

drab, a fixture of military life is 
the forlorn GI standing.on the street 
corner of a strange city wondering what 
the hell there is to do except go to 
another movie. Pvt. Ed White of Wor- 
cester, Mass., was in just that plight. 


“T don’t even dare go off the main. 


street because I’ll get lost,’ he mused 
on Rome’s Via del Tritone. "I’m wire 
man for Co. I of the 349th Infantry, 
you see. They had an essay contest in 
the rifle companies on ’What I Am 
Fighting For.’ I told ’em I fight to go 
back to where and what I came from. 
That won so here I am in Rome.” 
Frankly lonesome, he went on to con- 
fide he is 23, didn’t quite finish Com- 
merce High School because he had to 
go to work, "banged around in the 
shoe and candy businesses,” once 
started a novel, was inducted 26 months 
ago, came overseas last July as an in- 
fantry replacement and has been with 





a line company since October. That, 
added up, made him a pretty typical 
combat man and since he had given 
the definitive answer on what he is 
fighting for he seemed a good man to 
answer what’s going to happen to the 
world when peace comes. 

"The best thing to do is take off 
for some other planet,” he advised. 





"There are too many people in this 
world. That’s why we fight so often. 
I get damn tired of people. After the 
war things will be twice as muddled. 
Everybody will be running after one 
job. Somebody will want one thing and 
somebody else another. Then we’ll have 
another war.” 

The Armageddon thus assured, Pvt. 
White departed, hugging grimly to the 
Via del Tritone. 


HE PRESENCE of the 10th Moun- 

tain Division in Italy was just about 
the best kept secret of the campaign. 
Part of the credit goes to the road MPs, 
who had an upsetting habit of reply- 
ing "it’s a military secret” when be- 
wildered travelers asked where the 
10th’s CP could be found. The infan- 
trymen helped out, too, and the number 
of soldiers about from an unidentified 
unit who sailed from a nameless port 
after training at a camp somewhere in 


Os 


the United States was staggering. Now 
that the 10th has been identified of- 
ficially, however, it’s probably safe to 
report how one newcomer summed up 
their previous experiences at Adak, in 
the Aleutians. "The mud,” he reported 
curtly, "varied from one inch above 
the shoe pac to one inch below the 
navel.” 


PEAKING of the 10th Mountain, you 

might be interested to know that 
it originally took three letters of recom- 
mendation to get into the outfit. The 
10th’s origin goes back to a small group 
of winter sport enthusiasts who trained 
at such chilly places as Lake Placid, 
Old Forge, N. Y., and Camp McCoy, 
Wis. The division’s activation date was 
July 15, 1943, and most men joined it 
at Camp Hale, Colo., which is 9,500 feet 
above sea level and a five dollar train 
ride from Denver. 

The commanding general is Maj. Gen. 
George P. Hayes, who is spare, of me- 
dium height and a native of Chefoo, 
China, where his parents were mis- 
sionaries. He studied at Oklahoma A 
and M, spent 30 days with the 34th 
Division during the Cassino era, landed 
in Normandy on D plus one and was in 


combat for 163 days. Experience with © 


mountain troops isn’t new to the gen- 
eral. Once, with the 2nd Division, he 
took ski training. Later, he remarked 
that he had spent as much time fall- 
ing down as standing up. "My aides 
were very polite,” he added, ’’They fell 
down more than I did.” 

General Hays wears a Croix de 
Guerre, Silver Star, Legion of Merit and 
Purple Heart. In the first World War, 
when he was maintaining communica- 
tions between infantry and artillery, 


seven horses were shot from under - 


him at the Marne. The general won an- 
other award for his heroism that day 
—the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


ORN IN Brooklyn and bred in Jer- 
sey, Cpl. James Nolan Jr., has a 
hardy curiosity. As an 88th Division ar- 





tilleryman he had~his adventures_ 
during the march on Rome he returneg 
from a wire laying job to discover bh, 
had been in German territory. Later 
rear the Arno, a Teller mine destroyej 
his six by six but miraculously bley 
him clear. 

Yet the sandy-haired youth with the 
perpetual grin wasn’t satisfied. ”I Keep 
wondering how tough it really is fo, 
infantrymen on patrol,” he complai 
and finally asked if he could go along 
on a company strength infantry raid 
The answer was "yes but you're crazy.” 
They gave him a carbine and two ere. 
nades. The grenades were unfamiliar 
"They worried me and I finally logs 
them,” Nolan recalled later. Finally the 
party moved out, a ghost-like line of 
figures filtering through the tape 
minefields. 

‘At 9 PM they reached an objective. 
One infantryman claimed they were 
only six miles from Bologna but no 
one was sure. Machine guns and mor- 
tars opened up. For seven and one-half 
hours the artilleryman crouched against 
the hard ground. At last word came 
to pull back.. There had been. casualties 
and no prisoners had been taken. Now 





Nolan is back with his outfit. His grin 
disappears when he-tells fellow artil- 
lerymen .of.the doughboy’s job. And 


there’s been one big change. Nolan isn't" 


curious anymore, not the least bit. 


ITHOUT a doubt the unhappiest 
man of the month is Pvt. Paul 
LeVine who was instructed to write 
home-town news stories on members 
of his 88th Division medium artillery 
battalion and found himself confronted 
by S-Sgt. Charles W. Johnston of Inner- 
leithen, Scotland; Cpl.. Fred Misson of 
Provence de Namier, Belgium; Pvt. 
Michael J. Walsh of County Clare, Ire- 
land; Pvt. Amador Rolon of Albonite, 
Puerto Rico, and Pfc. Jose M. Rivera 

of Leon Gto, Mexico. 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 












































By Pfc. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 
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ACROSS 59 Wing-like part. 133 Roman goddess of 
1 Cry loudly. 60 Imitator. grain. 
5 Bed. 62 Senior. 134 One who postpones. 
8 Color. 64 Capital of Montana. 135 Hackneyed. 
1l Jog. . . . 66 Encountered. 136 Laire. 
15 Light boat. — 67 Path. 137 Bitter vetch. 
16 Small sea animal. 69 High-ranking officers’ 138 Beam. 
18 Rented. assistants. 139 Insects. 
20 Sharpening. 71 Demon. 
21 Restoration. 72 Be sick. DOWN 
22 Standard. 74 Question. 1 Fruit. 
24 Constellation. 77 Dull. 2 Blackbird. 
25 Polynesian cloth. 78 Weasel. 3 Accustomed. 
27 Just punishment for 30 Dark brown. 4 Lawful. 
evil. 81 Era. 5 Camel train. 
Meadow. 83 Large tub. 6 Single. 
30 Shades of brown. 85 Writing implement. 7 Decimal unit. 
32 Vital organ. 87 Religious groups. 8 Oared. 
35 Discourage. 89 Kind of fish. 9 Paint. 
36 Borders. 90 Devoured. 10 Struck out. 
37 Argot. 91 Beast of burden. 11 Belonging to them. 
39 Hardened. 92 The cow. 12 Edges. 
41 Allow. 94 Controls. 13 The eye (poetic). 
42 Primary. 96 Freed from imprison- 14 Narrator. 
43 Curve. — ment on word of 15 Deep pink. 
45 At no time. honor. 17 Adult males. 
47 Ventures. 98 Mexican peasants. 19 Considers. 
49 Stiffen. 100 Dappled horses. 20 Chapeaux. 
53 Pertaining to a duke. 1092 Peak. 23 Upright pole 
55 Consume. 103 Runner. 26 Implement used .in 
56 Knock. br - a“ heme. playing the mandolin. 
emale relative. 28 Bristles. 
PUZZLE ANSWER 110 Concerning birth. 31 Obstacle. 
114 Unfasten. 33 Lived scantily. 
of 115 Thorny bush. 34 Musical comedy. 
ne 117 Cautious. 36 Possessive pronoun. 
te 0 119 Mother of Helen of 38 Huge. 
pow 5 Troy. 40 Affirmation. 
ahite 120 American Indian. 42 Celebrated. 
mec] o 121 Selected one. 44 Isle in Bay of Naples. 
eetarats| hf 123 Tidy. 46 Wireless. 
ond Se we 6s 1.25 Att present. 48 College cheer. 
ust 126 Split. 49 Eccentric part of a 
5.8 ate 128 Repeat. wheel 
ooc iS 131 Those who are de-  5f Snalte of oleic acid. 
tote] feated. 51 Peoples. 





52 Bends. 82 Wading bird. 109 Before. 

54 Shelf. 84 Spread for drying. 111 Principles. 

56 Reawakening. 86 Old card game. 112 Worship. 

57 Give life to. 88 Kind of mollusk. 113 Rules. 

58 Buddy. — 93 Breathe loudly in 115 Make holy. 

61 Ceremonies. sleep. 116 Staggers, , 
63 Harvests. 95 Dagger. 118 Scene of recent Big 
65 Conducted. 97 Precious stone. Three conference. 


68 One who has leprosy. 98 Writing implement. 121 Paradise. 


70 Bend down. 99 Self-destruction. 122 Age. 

73 Ingredient of varnish. 101 Landscape. - 124 Ripped. 

75 Fine masher. 103 Noisy. 127 Anger. 

76 Brilliance (fr.). 104 Concerning vision. 129 River in Scotland 
78 Mineral spring. 105 Irked. . 130 Beverage. 

79 River in Italy. 107 Shred 132 Rest. 
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Here’s The 
Payoff - - - 











Original 34th Div. Gls Win Their Scoring Wagers 





ROME, March 10—”’Where were 











Q.—In, the consensus of opinion 
among college football experts, who 
is generally considered the greater 
drop-kicker, Charlie Brickley of 
Harvard or George Gipp of Notre 
Dame? 


—Pvt. Fred Bashur 
Pvt. Mike Birk 
Pfc. Red Barry 
A—Brickley. 
© . e 


Q—What positions did Babe Ruth 
play during his big league career? 
—Cpl. Joseph Backner 


A.—Pitcher and outfield. 
. 7 a 


Q—A sports scribe states that 
Lefty O’Doul introduced baseball to 
Japan, and is therefore known as 
"the father of Japanese baseball.” 


Is that true? 
—Pfc. Art Gumm 
A.—No. Baseball was being played 
in Japan before O’Doul was bern. 
As a matter of fact, it was intro- 
duced into that country in 1876. The 


Japs have been playing baseball 
nearly as long as we have. 
* - + 


Q.—From whom did Joe Louis and 
Max Schmeling win the world’s 
heavyweight boxing championship? 

—Pvt. Leon Comstock 

A.—Joe Louis took the title from 
James J. Braddock by a knockout 
in the eighth round June 22, 1937 
at Chicago. Max Schmeling won 
from Jack Sharkey on a foul in the 
fourth round of their fight June 
12, 1930 at New York in a bout which 
was to determine thé successor to 
Gene Tunney who had retired unde- 
feated after ams yy Tom Heeney 
in the 11th round at New York, July 
26, 1928. a ee 


Q—1. Is Tony Galento dead? 2. 
Have Billy Conn and Billy Soose 
ever fought each other? 

—Cpl. C. Behm 
No. 2. No. 
“ * s 

Q—How many times did Tony 

Canzoneri and Kid Chocolate fight? 
—Pfc. Ray Ianelli 
Cpl. Fred Ciaburro 

A.—Twice. Canzoneri outpointed 
Chocolate in 15 rounds Nov. 20, 1931 
at New York for the lightweight 
title, then knocked out Chocolate 
in the second round of their fight 
Noy 24, 1933. . ‘4 P 


Q.—Where is the ten-second line 
located on the basketball floor? 
—S-Sgt. Morris Davidson 
A.—Center of the floor. 
7 a = 
Q.—What was the final score of 
the 1944 Minnesota - Wisconsin 


football game? 
—Sgt. M. Samber 
A.—Minnesota 28, Wisconsin 26. 


Bobo Newsom Sure 
He'll Win 20 Games 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10 
(ANS)—The surest harbinger of 
balmy spring weather and an 
iron-clad guarantee that better 
times are coming was received here 
today in a lengthy telephone con- 
versation (collect) from Hartsville, 
8S. C. Louis (Bobo) Newsom has 
assured the Athletics’ front office 
that he’s good for 20 victories this 
Season which will be a great im- 
provement over his 13-15 perform- 
ance in 1944. ° 

Earl Mack, acting manager of 
the A’s during his father’s vaca- 
tion, has given Bobo permission 
to work out with the Hartsville 
High School team until almost 
time for the season to start. 

_The Mackmen announced that 
eight players will be absent Mon- 
day when training camp is opened 
at Frederick, Md., beside Newsom. 


A—1. 





irst baseman Dick Siebert, Pit-|_ 


cher Carl Schieb and rookie out- 
fielder Jack Gurnan will be tak- 
ing draft exams; Eddie Levy 
hasn’t been heard from; outfielder 
Ford Garrison is sticking to his 
a job; outfielder Mayo Smith 
: retiring for a year due to his 
ealth and pitchers Russ Christo- 
: 7 and Luther Knerr are hold- 





Penn Relays On 
PHTLADELPHI 
‘ANS)—Athletic 
University of 
dispatched a 
eons to the 50th annua] Penn Re- 


ernmental action to 


A, March 10 
officials at the 


te the front lines for 
in the name of the 

Pie. ae on 
spe: or 
Pfc. yal 


and Whitman, both 
members of the 34th, now 
Tsao , BP .. coma “ao 
t, er them- 

selves the official representatives 
of the "Red Bull” outfit in the 


ey’ve already won 
nses from the fellows in their 
outfit who bet them their scores 
wouldn’t be low enough to make 
The Stars and Stripes sports page. 
Whitman is an amateur golfer, 
one of the best in his home town 
of Clarion, Iowa. 
Powell, a three-time Kansas 
City amateur champion, is due for 
rotation, soon he hopes, and will 
protaty wear the Silver Star on 
trip home. He is in line for 
the decoration for making three 
trips into a field swept by enemy 
fire to rescue three helpless pals. 
. . 


Air C Capt. David Burke of 
Newport, R. I., who was far off his 
game with a 92, is an elder brother 


<a Sea Ret a ae aa 





Pfc. Wallace Powell (left), Pfc. Royal Whitman 


one 





of Lt. John Burke, the former Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Champion and 
R. I. Open and Amateur titlist who 


... Pvt. Alfred Banuet, of the 105th 
Station Hospital who posted an 81 


was killed in action in North Africa] pic Club . . . Lt. Milo Whisler, with 


in the first round was National 
Handball Champion in 1931-’32, rep- 
resenting the San Francisco Olym- 


the Air Corps’ 23rd Depot Supply, 
from Portland, Ore., was a former 





professional at Nanking, China, and 
has played in Japan and the Piil- 
ippines .. . T-5 Leonard Hoffman, 
of the 606th Ordnance, was closer 
to his game with a back nine of 39 
than his outgcing 44. He was a 
former pro at Sunsc. Fields, Los 
Angeles, but regained his amateur 
standing. He's from Dallas, Texas. 
. 


The 88th Division representation 
includes Capt. Edgar C. Register, Ft. 
Pierce, Fila.; Lt. Earl M. Olson, Bel- 
oit, Kan.; Cpl. Jack Nunneke, Aus- 
tin, Texas, and T-5 Robert Murk of 
Los Angeles, all with the 913th FA. 

7 o - 


Capt. Register was the top local 
amateur in his home town and 
later professional at the Indian 
Hills Club. His opening round 
was an 87, good enough under the 
circumstances. Lt. Olson was out 
in 49 but took nine on a par three. 
He said he’d shoot 40 on the back 
nine and did—for an 89. Cpl. 
Mark was out in 40 when the rains 
came. Cpl. Nunneke said he was 
just out. 

. a . 


Ist Sgt. George De Rosia, a na- 
tive of Ticonderoga, N. Y., and now 
member of a QM bakery in Cor- 
Sica, hasn’t played golf in three 
and a half years though he is sta- 
tioned within a brassie shot of a 
course. Beg pardon, an ex-course, 
as it is now a pig farm and the 
porkers have rooted up greens, tees 
and all and it’s hardly recognizable 
as a former golf layout. 





Billy Arnold TKO'd 
By Rocky Graziano 


NEW YORK, March 10 (ANS)— 
Rocky Graziano, 152, rough-house 
Brooklyn middleweight, plastered 
Billy Arnold, 149, with a surprise 
TKO in the third round of their 
fight iast night in Madison Square 
Garden before 14,000 fans. Arnold, 
young Philadelphia Negro, entered 
the ring a 5 to 1 favorite off his 
record of 28 knockouts and three 
decisions in 32 previous bouts, but 
left the ring under the guidance 
of his handlers. 

Graziano, badly hurt in the sec- 
ond stanza, came out shooting the 
works in the third and put Arnold 
down for counts of nine, six and 
seven before referee Frankie Fullam 
intervened at 1:54. 

Arnold cut Graziano’s face and 
eyes in the second round and it 
looked like Rocky couldn’t last the 
distance. Arnold started to work 
on him again in the third, but the 
tide turned abruptly when Graz- 
iano exploded a right haymaker on 
Arnold’s jaw while backing away. 
Arnold’s knees buckled and Graz- 
iano backed him into a corner and 
knocked him through the ropes. 
Arnold struggled back again and 
was with another right. He 
went down for six, got up and 
Rocky blasted him again. Arnold 
got up after the third knockdown, 
but was out on his feet and Fullam 
called it off. 

This was the second defeat and 
first knockout of the 19-year-old 
Arnold’s fistic career. 








Pinky Higgins’ Induction 


Blow To Detroit's Hopes 


DETROIT, March 10 (ANS)— 
The Detroit Tigers’ chances for 
another neck-and-neck finish in 
the American League pennant race 
flew out the window yesterday with 
the receipt of word that third base- 
man Pinky Higgins will enter the 
armed forces March 20. 

Higgins’ loss on top of Dick 
Wakefield’s departure makes De- 
troit just another ball club this 
season. Beside being an excellent 
third baseman he’s been a timely 
hitter and a good man in the 
clutch. Higgins will be 36 in May. 
Last year he hit .297 in 148 games. 


FIGHT RESULTS 


NEW ‘YORK—Al (Bummy) Davis. 150, 
Brooklyn, knocked out Solomon Stew- 
art, 144, Providence, R. I., (4). 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Lice Drew. 151. 
Springfield, Mass.. outpointed Henry 
Jordan, 145, Philadelphia, (10). 
NEW BEDFORD. Mass.—Pat Demers, 
138, Brockton, Mass., knocked out Billy 
Lambert, 131, Pittsburgh. (6). 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—Clint Miller. 125, 
Elizabeth, outpointed Cannonball Gib- 











son, 126, New York, (6). 


MILWAUKEE — Maxie Shaniro, 135. 


New York, outpointed Juste Fontaine. 


134, Milwaukee, (10). 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Pau) Lewis. 157, 





knocked out Johnny Taylor, 149, (3). 
Both local boys. 


Army, Navy Golfers Trail 
As Italians Lead Tourney 


By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

ROME, March 10—The Italian professionals, paced by 22- 
year-old Ugo Grappasonni, who won the Italian Open when he was 
19, accounted for most of the low scoring in the second day of the 
Rome Open Golf Championship Friday as the starting field of 258 
players was reduced to the 100 with scores of 91 or better. 

Grappasonni, an assistant pro at the host Rome Club, missed 
par by only a single stroke with a 35-37, 72, to take the lead over 





Thursday’s pace-setter Air 
Corps Pvt. Tom Bolt, of Abilene, 
Tex., and home pro Pietro 
Manca, also a former Italian 
Open champ who reported a 
38-35, 73, on Friday. 


As the tournament entered the]: 


second 18-hole round on Saturday, 
minus Sgt. Vic Ghezzi, the 1941 
PGA champion and pre-tourney 
favorite who is confined to a hos- 
pital for the second time in his 
first month overseas, 15 players 
had managed to break 80 and 50 
posted rounds of 85 or better over 
the exacting par 71 layout. The 
American and British entrants for 
the most part reported golf sticks 


felt like baseball bats due to their]. 


long absence from the game but 
despite that fact the scoring was 
remarkably low. 


77 LOW FRIDAY 


Friday’s low score among the 
military entrants was a 77 by L. 
Badr. Allan Dailey, 
England’s 1933 Ryder Cup squad, 
of the London Scottish Regiment. 
Dailey started with a pair of bird- 
ies and smacked his chip shot on 
the 18th hole into the cup for an- 
other birdie three but he ran into 
trouble around the greens midway 
in his first round in 30 months. 

Six-over par 78s were the best 
American scores on Friday, posted 
by ARM 2-c Aubrey Turrentine, 
a Navy entrant from Naples, and 
Capt. Jonas B. Weiss, of the 2nd 
Bomb Group. Turrentine, an ama- 
teur from Durham, N. C., hits his 
long shots cross-handed and putts 
left handed with a_ right-hand 
putter but the combination netted 
him an eagle three on the first 
hole and a pair of 39’s for the day. 


WEISS HAS 78 


Capt. Weiss, a former St. Louis 
City champion, played remark- 
able golf to come in with a 78 as 
he found the ditches and out of 
bounds four times for penalty 
strokes and in addition took seven 
on the par four ninth, the toughest 
hole on the course. ; 
Pfc. Chester Sanoc, of the 103rd 
QM Bakery, from Belleville, Il., 
three-putted six of the nine greens 
on his outgoing trip to turn in 
43 but he was back in 36 for a 79. 
a score matched bv ist Set. Dugan 
Aveock. of the 605th Ordnance. 
with 41-38. 79. Aycock had sixes 
on two par four holes to run his 
score up. 
Col. John Smith, of the 15th 
Fighter Souadron, an ex-Dallas. 
Texas, Amateur Champion now 
from Marshell. Texas. posted a 
38-42, 80. as did Capt. Ian Erskine. 
of the 56th London Infantrv Di- 
vision, of the 8th Army. with a 
41-39, 89 Both are amateurs. 

An afternocn downpour which 





produced hailstones as big as 


a member of]: 





slit | 


OUTSTANDING 






John Barnhill, 


Tennessee’s 

head football coach, has been 

named the outstanding grid 

mentor in the Southeast Con- 

ference last year by a vote of 
the loop’s coaches. 





marbles thoroughly soaked all of 
the contestants on the course at 
the time and sent the late scores 
soaring. All of the contestants 
managed to scrape up a golf ball 
in order to compete, and by work- 
ing the clubs in relays there was 
enough to go around. One brand 
new ball was doled out to each} 
player on Saturday, courtesy of 
Special Service. The low 60 play- 
ers Saturday night will compete 


in Sunday’s 36-hole medal play 
finals 
Friday’s low 20 scores 

Ugo Grappasonni (1).....--- 35-37, 72 
Pietro Manca (1).....+«++++: 38-35, 73 
Casidio Croce (1)... ....---- -36-40, 7 
Alfonso Angelina (1).......-- 39-38, 77 
L. Badr. Allan Dailey (B).. . .39-38, 77 
*ARM 2/c A. Turrentine (A). .39-39, 78. 
*Capt. Jonas B. Weiss (A)... .40-38, 78. 
*Pfc, Chester Sanoe (A). .....43-36, 79. 
Ist Set. Dugan Aycock (A 41-38. 79 
*Cant. Ian Erskine (B)......-- 41-39. 80 
Cpl. John Smith (A)......-- 38-42, 80 
Bar, J. O Hayes (SA).......- 40-41, 8&1. 
*Pfe. R. M Rachael (A)..... 39-42, 81 
*Lt. Rev FE. Barone (A)......-- 4n-41, 81 
*Pfe, Wallace Powell (A)... .41-44, 81 
*Pvt Al Banuet (A)......--- 49-41, R81 
*Mauritie Veralda (1).....-.- 40.42, 82. 
lt, Milo Whisler (A)....... 43-79, R22. 
*Pfe, Ravel Whitman (A)... 49-42. R2 
Ch (en) Harrw Welch (4) 441-78. 82 


‘1”’Goose Creek;” 


= |eineers, 


“'den, 
_|eliminated Lt. 


-| semi-finals 


‘lafter 
“| straight 
‘Ito close the match off on the 33rd. 


5 Air Force Teams 
In Zone Cage Event 


FLORENCE, March 10 — Five 
teams representing Air Corps out- 
fits and one each from an Infantry 
Division, PBS Forward, a Quarter- 
master Battalion and the Rome 
Area Command will compete in the 
North Italy Zone Basketball cham- 
pionship tournament starting here 
Monday. 

The double-elimination, endur- 
ance test will run through after- 
noon and night sessions Monday 
through Thursday in a_ spacious 
garage converted into an up-to-date 
gymnasium with a special cement 
floor, bleacher seats, a band stand, 
press table and all mcdern conven- 
iences. 

The competing teams were an- 





| nounced yesterday by the 12th Air 


Force, hosts to the playoffs. They 
are: Rome Area Command's "Glad- 


ijiators;” 92nd Division "Buffalo Big 
iT A’s:” 


468th QM Bn. "Brownie’s 
Boys;” and 522nd Port Bn., "Rough 
Riders;” 66th Squadron "Blue 
Barons;” Signal HQ. Bn. "Sparks;” 
437th Signal Heavy Cons. Bu. 
397th Signal Co. 
"Code Busters;” and 809th En- 
"Mud Turtles,” the last 
five representing the Air Corps. 

Eleven officials have been ap- 


-}proved for the event and will be 
Sfassigned two 


per game. The of- 
ficals: Maj. Roy F. Pille, 85th Di- 
vision: Maj. Willis Monroe, 94tha 
Evac Hospital; Capt. Louis J. Bush, 
lst Armored; Ist Lt. Daniel Bot- 
tero, 12th Air Force TAC: M-Set. 
John A. Childs. 51st Troop Car- 
rier Wing: T-Set. August Urban, 
20th QM Salvare: S-Set. Ravmond 
Mazurowski, 91st Division: Set. 
James Rolineer, HQ 12th Air Force; 
Cpl. William Raugh. 12th TAC; Cpl. 
William Logan. 22nd TAC: and 
T-3 Richard G. Aksne. 73rd Sta- 
tion Hospital. 

Pairings will be made Sunday 
morning for the first round games 
of Monday afternoon. The com- 
peting teams will arrive Sunday and 
work out on the cement floor. an 
excellent nlaving surface poured 
especially for the tournament after 
continuons night and day work the 
past week. ‘ 


Nelson. McSpaden Win 
In Miami Four-Ball Play 


March 10 (ANS) 
and Jug McSpa- 
near perfect golf, 
Ben Hogan and 





MIAMI. Fila.. 
—Byron Nelson 
shooting 


.[Ed Dudley, 4 and 3 to enter the 


of the 17,500 dollar 
Miami four-ba!'l eolf tournament 
vesterday. MeSnaden and Nelson 
built un a five-hole advantage 
29 holes. then lost two 
holes. but bounced back 


Henrv Pieard and Johnnv Re- 


-|valta defeated Chick Rutan and 
-|Olaudce Harmon. 4 and 3. Sammv 
-|Sneead and Roh Hamilton knocked 
-loff Craig Wood and Tony Penna 
‘14 and 3 Dennv Shute and Sammy 


Rvrd put Frank Strazza and Joe 





* Amateur: (A) American: my British; 
(1) Italian; (SA) South African. 


Zarhardt out of competition in the 
closest match of the day, 3 and 2. 
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Dismissal Of Lewis’ 
Request For Strike 


, Asked By Coal nn 


WASHINGTON, March 10 (UP) | 
—The Southern Coal Producers | 
Association sent a petition today 
to the NLRB asking for dismissal of 
John L. Lewis’ request for a strike 
vote among 400,000 miners—sched- 
uled for March 2l—under the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike law. 

President Edward R. Burke, who} 
is a long-standing foe of Lewis filed | 
the petition asking NLRB for an} 
investigation to determine whether | 
a “legal” labor dispute existed when | 
Lewis filed the strike notice Feb. 26. | 

Burke claims because the present 
contract does not expire until March 
31 and because collective bargaining 
for a new agreement is underway, 
no legal dispute exists. 


WITHHOLD ACTION 


Burke asked that pending such 
a decision NLRB withhold any ac- 
tion in the strike ballot and that 
if NLRB finds no actual dispute 
existed within the meaning of the 
law the United Mine Workers re- 
aquest "be treated as of no further 
‘orce and effect and that all pro- 
ceedings looking toward taking a 
vote be abandoned.” 

He said this was the first time 
NLRB had been challenged on the 
issue and he said he would carry 
the case to the Federal courts to test 
the strike-vote section of the law. 

Under the law, labor Union offi- 
cials afe required to notify the gov- 
«rnment of the existence of any 
iabor dispute "which threatens 
seriously to interrupt war produc- 
tion.” The law then provides that 
30 days later if the dispute has not 
been settled, NLRB shall take a 
secret ballot of employees involved 
to see if they favor a strike. 

It is countermove upon counter- 
move.’ The Smith-Connally act 
cviginally was designed to hold 
down Lewis and interrupt his pow- 
erful strategy. Lewis pulled an un- 
expected fast one when he turned 
it to his own advantage. 

For a while his action seemed to 
throw the operators but now general 
opinion is that Burke's action is a 
shrewd delaying tactic by which 
operators may still gain the upper 
hand in wage negotiations. 

INJUNCTION POSSIBLE 

If Burke carries it to the courts 
an injunction might possibly be 
issued. prohibiting NLRB from call- 
ing a strike. This would probably 
delay the strike vote until. after 
the March 31 deadline. But just 
where that would leave Lewis is 
anybody’s guess. 

Actually he could profit thereby 
since the law does not expressly 
forbid. strikes except in privately 
operated plants and Lewis will have 
fulfilled his duty by notifying the 
government of what he considered 
to be a dispute. 

In addition, there is no evidence 
yet whether Lewis intends calling 
a strike even if a strike vote were 
taken and turns out affirmatively. 
He has continually stated he wants 
to continue operations in face of the 











INDO-CHINA 


(Continued jrom page 1) 


tered airmen who bailed out, ac- 
cording them the best possible treat- 
ment. 

Such "unfriendly acts” on the 
part of French Indo-China came to 
assume such proportions that it 
became increasingly clear to the 
Japs that any joint defense of 
French Indo-China would “finally 
become impossible.” 

The communique also accused 
French authorities of being in con- 
stant secret touch with the U. S. 
through Chungking and declared: 

"The USAAF intensified its raids 
and Japanese forces were faced 
with a critical situation which left 
no alternative but to take effective 
action.” 

The Domei News Agency, com- 
menting on the situation in Indo- 
China, disclosed that during a con- 
ference of French Indo-China mili- 
tary leaders at Hanoi Feb. 20, many 
of them were known to have 
strongly advocated immediate at- 
tack on Japan. 

Lt. Gen. Sabatier, commanding 
the Tonkin Division, was also known 
to have made a statement to his 
subordinate officers that a decisive 
battle would be started between 
Japan and French Indo-China in 
the near future. 


New Rocket In Use 


LONDON, March 10 (AP) — A 
new type of ground rocket bar- 
rage, aarmee > of the 

Ss mos evas ng weapons,” 
is being used as medium artillery 
by British and Canadian troops 
on the western front, it was dis- 











Crucifix Case 
Stirs Chicago; 
Porter Victim 











CHICAGO, March 10 (ANS)— 
Fred Walscher, 44, a porter, was 
found nailed to a cross yesterday in 
almost exact duplication of the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

Police who made the grim dis- 
covery said Walscher, clad only in 
trousers and a shirt, was lashed to a 
nine-foot cross which was tied to 
elevated railway uprights on the 
near North Side. Spikes were driven 
through each hand and a crown o 
thorns rested on his head. . 

Rushed to a hospital in a serious 
condition, Walscher claimed a band 
of men threatened him with re- 
volvers and nailed him up after 
forcing a strange pain-easing brew 
down his lips. 

Police said they were not satis- 
fied with the story. The nails were 
driven only a quarter-inch deep and 
Walscher could have freed himself 
without difficulty, according to de- 
tectives. Complicating the mystery 
was a collection of pro-Nazi litera- 
ture and "a new economie plan for 
world Utopia” discovered in the vic- 
tim’s room. 


Yanks Expand New 
Rhine Bridgehead 


(Continued from page 1) 
and Drupt, while the Americans 
cleared Osenburg and .Millingen. 

Since the west Rhine onslaught 
began the Allies have taken well 
over 100,000 prisoners, with thou- 
sands still streaming in daily. A 
field report said several hundred 
German infantrymen, supported by 
tanks, attacked Remagen bridge- 
head but made no progress. 

A correspondent with the 9th 
Army said that long range artillery 
stabbed at the heart of Germany 
today with 240 mm. guns r 
the Ruhr Valley. Krupp’s arma- 
ment plant at Essen was within 
the range of big guns. 

Meanwhile, the aerial spotlight 
was focused on the Remagen 
bridgehead, too, as the U. S. 9th 
Air Force beat off every attem 
by the Luftwaffe to smash the 
vital Ludendorff bridge. 

Swarms of fighter, medium and 
light bombers were keeping a con- 
stant air canopy over troops slash- 
ing forward against stiffening re- 
sistence. 

Heavy bombers from’ Britain 
were keeping up a bombardment 
of enemy communications behind 
the lines. This morning the Nazi 
Radio reported two waves of 
bombers approaching western and 
southwestern Germany. 

(From SHAEF, United Press re- 
ported 18 German general officers 
have been killed and 43 captured 
since D-Day in Normandy.) 


MEET ELITE DIVISIONS 

PARIS, March 10 (UP)—With 
the so-called Xanten-Ossenberg 
German defenses now mostly gone, 
the Germans who are still fighting 
tenaciously to defend the Wesel 
bulge probably will continue fur- 
ther delaying action along dug-in 
positions of the second line. 

This runs roughly from Bislicher 
through Menzelan to Wallach and 
then along a third line from Gin- 
derich to Schlamm. 

German troops opposing us here 
contain elements of the 6th and 
7th Divisions, considered the best 
German troops on the western 
front: They are mostly between 18 
and 21 years of age, thoroughly 
imbued with Hitlerite ideals and 
are well led. 

The official German news agency 
admitted in a survey of the war 
situation today that a feeling of 
distress and unrest is spreading 
through Germany, but promised 
the people there are good things 
to come. 








MARINE DRIVE 


(Continuea from page 1) 








Mobile columns operating around 
Meiktila were also attacking the 
Japanese. 

In support, heavy bombers made 
concentrated attacks against Japa- 
nese camps at Rangoon. 

In China, Chungking revealed a 
successful Chinese counterattack on 
Jap positions seven miles west of 
Poaching, inflicting heavy casual- 
ties and forcing the enemy to re- 
treat. To the southeast, the Chinese 
reached the suburbs of Suichwan, 





closed today. 


the airbase city. 
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fraternization in reverse. 





Pvt. Roy M. Alaman of Battle Creek, Mich., takes advantage 
of a novel "exerciser” on a 3rd Army-erected bridge at Bol- 
lendorf. The private is giving a graphic demonstration of 


PENDING 
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Luck And Nazi Foolishness?’ 
Led To Remagen Bridgehead 





dramatic stories of the war. 


portant bridge in the world. Its 
of the war. 


(Fragmentary field dispatches yesterday told one of the most 
A company o 
reaching the Rhine before the Germans could 
bridge, established a bridgehead on the. east bank. A fuller account of 
their accomplishment and its significance is published below.) — 


By International News Service 
BESIDE THE REMAGEN BRIDGE, March 10—This 1,300- 
foot steel span arching across the Rhine today is the most im- 


American infantrymen, 
estroy the great Remagen 


capture has changed the course 


To men who took Remagen bridge and the converted rail 
link between the Rhine’s east and west banks intact it was 
—+”just good luck and Nazi fool- 





Heavy Bombers Hit 
Blazing Ruhr Valley 


8TH AAF HQ., March 10 (UP)— 
More than 1,350 Fortresses and Lib- 
erators, flying over a blazing west- 
ern front, dumped 3,000 tons. of 





tidn Iines in the Ruhr today as 
American long-range artillery 
pumped shells into roughly the same 
area. 

The heavily freighted bombers 
were escorted by 500 Mustangs and 
Thunderbolts and dropped 500 
pounders im a coordinated attack 
designed to isolate the rich Ruhr 
industrial region from the rest of 
the Reich. 

There were seven main targets, 
most of them in an area which once 
was considered Germany’s anti- 
aircraft hot spot. Attacks recently, 
eneree, have only met with spotty 

re. 

Three railyards around Dortmund 
and the marshalling yards at Soest 
and Paderborn were the principal 
targets. 


Filipino Insurrectionist 
Held As Japanese Puppet 


MANILA, March 10 (ANS)—Emi- 
lio Aguinaldo, aged Filipino insur- 
rectionist, who led two uprisings 
against Spain and the United 
States at the turn of the century, 
is in American custody as a Japa- 
nese puppet leader, it was learned 
yesterday. - 

Over 70, Aguinaldo was a member 
of the Jap-created Council of State 





Josep Laurel’s declaration of war 
against the United States last year. 
He went over to the Japanese 
shortly after they landed in the 
Philippines in 1942. 


A Reminder 


Readers are again reminded 
that because of the theater-wide 
distribution of The Sunday Stars 
and Stripes from one main office, 
the paper must go to press earlier 
than normal. No news develop- 
ing after 1700 hours can be ex- 
pected in this edition. Late news 
will be carried, as usual, in Mon- 
day’s paper. 





explosives on German communica-|P. 


which endorsed puppet President} pe 


ishness.” 

But there is more to the story 
than German bungling of a demo- 
lition job. Lightning decision, cour- 
age and speed won the first bridge 
across the Rhine and saved the 
bloodshed anticipated in the drive 
into the inner court of Germany. 

The armored column which swung 
north had no orders to make a 
crossing. The American task force’s 
mission was to seize the bridge if 
possible, and then move nor to 
rotect the flank of another task 
force cutting southward. 

HOT KNIFE 


It went through Remagen like a 
hot knife through butter and the 
men found themselves staring at 
the intact bridge, which had been 
reported blown. 

It was 1550 hours when the first 
company of armored infantry 
rushed the bridge. 

(An Associated Press dispatch 
yesterday said that 2nd Lt. Emmet 
J. Burrows led the crossing without 
“aes for orders from higher up.) 

e column was half-way across 
when demolition charges went off. 
They kept right on going. Before 
the smoke puffs on the bridge had 
melted away they were at Erpel, a 
little town on the other side. 

The engineers got out then and 
fixed the bridge. 

Either haste made the Germans 
waste or by a strange fluke pounds 
of TNT wired to blow Remagen 
Bridge didn’t go off. Only an in- 
significant part exploded when 
frightened Germans pressed but- 
tons as the Yanks hit the bridge’s 
western approach. 


EASY SOLUTION 


The Rhine crossing, which had 
been eg practically every brain 
of the Allied command awake 
nights, was accomplished in less 
than ten minutes. 

On the bridge the invaders found 
two wild-eyed Germans. Midstream, 
under the bridge, a bargeful more 
yelled that they wanted to sur- 
render. 

Casualties trom the crossing could 
counted on one hand and pris- 
oners of the first few hours num- 
bered over 800. 

In the past 24 hours the Germans 
have ‘made five bombing runs 
against Remagen Bridge. In the 
first, four out of four Jerry bombers 
were brought down by American 
ack-ack specialists. 

The 9th AAF, smashing at com- 
munication lanes to the east, last 
night spotted two long German 
columns driving at full speed and 
with full lights on in a desperate 
effort to plug the hole torn by the 
9th Armored crossing. Despite over- 
night air attacks, elements of at 
least one panzer division had moved 
into the sector to support other 





troops in the area. 


French To Propose 
Yalta Amendments 
For Securing Rhine 


PARIS, March 10 (UP) — The 
French Government is now draft- 
ing a series of detailed amendments 
to the Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta 
World Security plans, it was au- 
thoritatively learned today. 

The amendments will be dis- 
patched soon in identical notes to 
all nations attending the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, opening April 25. 
The amendments will constitute 
a French counter-proposal to the 
plan of the Big Three for which 
support of smaller nations will be 
sought during the next five weeks. 

The main Prench changes would 
be: first, modification of the world 
security council to permit immedi- 
ate action against an aggressor un- 
der the provisions of regional pacts 
such as the Franco-Soviet pact. 

Seccnd, certain changes in the 
composition of the security council 
and voting procedure and, third, 
a modification of the proposed in- 
ternational military force. 

French sources asserted these 
amendments are all "perfectly logi- 
cal” and expressed the belief they 
will "cause no great difficulty” at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

French foreign policy at the mo- 

ment is based on two vital princi- 
ples to which the French are deter- 
mined to cling at any price. They 
are (1) absolute security along the 
Rhine, guaranteed by the French 
Army and (2) the Franco-Soviet 
pact. 
The French feel the first would 
be endangered if the Big Three* 
take upon themselves to organize 
and run rape without consulting 
France and other smaller nations. 

As far as the Franco-Soviet treaty 
is concerned, the French are wor- 
ried as a result of recent Soviet ac- 
tion in refusing to await the French 
amendments before issuing the San 
Francisco invitations. 


After Hour Drinkers 
Face Gotham Police 


NEW YORK, March 10 (ANS)— 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Val- 
entine ordered police yesterday to 
arrest all patrons found in speak- 
easies and to hold them on charges 
of disorderly conduct. 

Valentine also told police that 
patrons of all-night restaurants 
were not to be permitted to bring 
their own liquor and drink it on the 
premises. : , 

Meanwhile, Variety, the show 
business weekly, reported that the 
amusement curfew had turned the 
nation’s Broadways into ghost 
streets after midnight. Night clubs 
throughout the country were esti- 
mated to be doing 25 to 40 percent 
less business; motion picture thea- 
ters, five to ten percent less. 

Variety said that at Washington 
the regional War Labor Boards 
were authorized to allow such wage 
and salary adjustments as_ they 
deem fair for workers in establish- 
ments hit by the midnight curfew. 


TOKYO 


(Continued from page 1) 

















the help of all the Army and Navy 
agencies they will be built.” 

He made the first disclosure that 
Super Forts are now operating off 
Guam—the third link in the chain 
of Marianas bases. 


MALAYA HIT 

WASHINGTON, March 10—The 
War Department announced this 
morning that a force of approxi- 
mately 40 India-based Super Forts 
hit the railway yards at Kuala 
Lumpur in Malaya today. 

A Japanese news agency report 
received here today said that the 
Japanese Imperial palace in Tokyo 
was set on fire by yesterday’s Super 
Fort attack. The War Department 
announced that two of the giant 
—— bombers were lost on the 
raid. 





Argentine Decree Ends 
Services Rendered Axis 


NEW YORK, March 10 (INS) 
—Argentina today suspended all 
types of "personal services” with 
Germany and Japan by govern- 
mental decree in what was con- 
sidered a positive step forward in 
line with Secretary of State ° 
ward Stettinius’ Mexico City appeal 
that the sister American republic 








finally declare war on the Axis and 
re-enter the United Nations family. 
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Decaying Political, 
Economic Situation 
Seen German Peril 


LONDON, March 11 (AP) — 
There are increasing signs today 
that the process of economic and 
political decay in Germany has 
progressed together with the 
American and Russian drives to a4 
point where "one good heave” 
might suddenly end all organized 
German resistance. 

Conservative diplomatic quart- 
ers in London, basing their predic- 
tions on carefully studied reports 
from inside Germany, believed that 
unless the Germans showed more 
strength than at present the 
greater part of the country might 
fold up within a matter of weeks. 

Allied economic experts reported 
that Hitler’s home front is facing 
a growing threat of famine as a 
result of disrupted communica- 
tions by continuous Allied aerial 
blows. 

The air attacks, coupled with 
the Russian advance, which made 
a deficit of roughly 16,000,000 tons 
of food supplies in the German 
larder, have forced a great strain 
on German economic life. ; 

The signs of decay inside Ger- 
many—considered significant in 
view of the Allied power drives— 
were: 

1. The country’s food situation 
has deteriorated rapidly within the 
past weeks because of disorganized 
transport and an influx of millions 
of refugees from areas overrun by 
Allied armies and from _ cities 
leveled by Anglo-American bom- 
bardment. 

2. Hints that Hitler's widely 
spread armies face a shortage of 
ammunition and are operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

3. Europe’s resistance forces re- 
duced Germany’s war weapons’ 
output in enslaved countries at 
least 40 percent by sabotage and 
go-slow tactics. The Germans have 
lost the plants in France, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

4. Stoppage of Swiss coal and 
iron shipments and electric cur- 
rent into Germany and northern 
Italy as a result of an Anglo-Swiss 
trade agreement signed in Berne 
last week. 


1st Cavalry Division 
| In New Luzon Gains 








MANILA, March 11—Troops of 
the Ist Cavalry Division, making 
new gains in the mountains east 
of Manila, have driven into Anti- 
polo, 14 miles from here, General 

glas MacArthur announced to- 


y. 
Antipolo is the southern anchor 
of the strongly-defended Shimbu 
Line, which the 6th Division to 
the north breached in a major push 
after prolonged and bloody fighting 
during the past three days. 

Fifty miles south of Manila, the 
158th mental Combat Group 
made a nine-mile gain to secure a 
road net between ke Taal and 
Batangas Bay. 

Meanwhile, a strong force of Lib- 
erators dropped 300 tons of bombs 
on Zam Province in Min- 
danao Island, second largest in the 
Philippines, in the heaviest strike 
yet made upon that area. 


jJournal now with the American 








French Trade 
Ambulances 
For Footballs 


SOMEWHERE ON THE WEST- 
ERN FRONT, March 11 (AP)—In 
France, apparently one ambulance 
is worth ten footballs. 

The other day Mark Ethridge, 
editor of the Louisville Courier- 











Field Service, and Lt. C. B. Alex- 
ander of Baltimore, asked Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny for ten 


Latest B-29 Tokyo 
‘Raid, Biggest Ever, 
| Eyewitness Claims 


GUAM, March 11 — The 2ist 
Bomber Command was still mar- 
shalling facts and figures today 
about the war’s greatest raid on 
Tokyo. Maj. Gen. Curtis Lemay, 
the 2ist’s commander, said tha’ 
reconnaissance photos "incontro- 
vertibly established” that the great 
raid “left nothing but twisted, tum- 
bledown rubble in its path.” 

An eyewitness gave this dramatic 
report, according to the Associated 

CSS: 





ambulances for Field Service units |pr, 


with the French ist Army. 

The general needed 100 American 
footballs for his officers’ training 
school—and he promptly made a 
deal: an ambulance for every ten 
footballs. 

After much telephoning, letter- 
writing and _ traveling, Melvin 
Braunstein, son of the owner of a 
Pittsburgh sporting goods company, 
also with the American Field Serv- 
ice, staggered into de Tassigny’s 
headquarters with 108 footballs, 24 

airs of football shoes and 12 foot- 
Pall pumps. The ambulances should 
show up shortly at the Field Serv- 
ice office. 


New Reforms Quiet 
Crisis In Rumania 


MOSCOW, March 11 (AP)—Ru- 
mania’s political crisis appeared to 
be simmering down today with or- 
ders by the Ministers of War and 
Agriculture strengthening the 
democratic position of Prime Min- 
ister Peter Groza’s Government. 

The Soviet press today gave 
prominent display to a Bucharest 
report of a luncheon tendered to the 
Soviet Vice Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and to the members of the 
Allied Control Commission. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Rom- 

lu Zaroni, meanwhile, announced 
the formation of a commission to 
study land reform and consider the 
request by the peasants of land and 
farm machinery belonging to Count 
naan and other wealthy Ruman- 
ans. 

Tass, from Bucharest, disclosed 
that thousands of Rumanian peas- 
ants already had divided a number 
of large estates and now looked to 





the new Government to sanction |toqd 


their action. 

Heeding a call by the "Central 
committee of the land front,” issued 
Feb. 11 to distribute land to peas- 
ants without waiting for approval, 
"village committees” undertook 
large scale reforms. 


B-29s In Great Strength 
Hit Nagoya, 3rd Jap City 


WASHINGTON, March 11 — A 
fleet of Super Fortresses in "very 
great strength” bombed Nagoya, 
Japan's third largest city and one 
of its most important industrial 
centers, this morning, it was an- 
nounced here today. ; 

The raid was carried out, it was 
said, with forces virtually as large 
as those that gave Tokyo its most 
severe pounding at the end of last 


"I saw Tokyo burning furiously 
and I smelled it. The conflagration 
was so great that the bomb doors 
of our Super Fortress and all its 
underside fuselage were blackened 
with soot. Huge clouds of smoke 
billowed high above the city. 

Our navigator didn’t have . to 
give the pilot his bearings on Tokyo, 
because other bombers were ahead 
of us and 40 miles from the city we 
could see the reddish glow. Over 
the outskirts our plane tore through 
high, somber clouds of smoke. 

"Suddenly there was an opening 
through the clouds, and there was 
Tokyo. I’ve never seen such a dis- 
play of destruction. Fires were 
raging in several multiblock areas, 
creating almost daylight conditions. 
There were hundreds of blazes 
through the waterfront area; the 
most densely populated section in 
the world. : 

"Another indication of the in- 
tensity of the conflagration were 
the turbulent air conditions over 
the target. Our plane struck down 
and up drafts and bounced so madly 
that the crewmen were tossed from 
their seats and several struck their 
heads violently against the top of 
the plane.” 

Tokyo radio said the Emperor’s 
palace was hit and flamed for 17 
hours. 


Japs Fight Fiercely 
In Mandalay Cenfer 


KANDY, Ceylon, March 11—The 
fiercest fighting for the city of 
Mandalay has been centered around 
Fort ferin in the heart of the 
important Burmese town, the 
Southeast Asia Command reported 
ay. 

The Japanese were, to all ap- 
pearances, making another of their 
typical suicidal stands in Mandalay. 
Hand-to-hand fighting raged in at 
least three sections of the city, and 
grew in intensity as more and more 
Indian and British troops were 
rushed in from several bridgeheads 
over the Irrawaddy River. 

After many hours of continuous 
battling, forward elements of the 
14th Army reached a point in the 
area of Government House at Fort 
Dufferin, where they have been 
stalemated for some time now by 
determined Japanese resistance. 
Other troops penetrated to a rifle 
range between Pagoda Hill and the 
race course. Still others turned east 
to cross the Mandalay canal, which 
enters the city from the northeast 
and s along the east side of 
Fort Dufferin. 

Meanwhile, more progress was be- 
ing made in the flanking attacks 








week. 


east, west and south of the city. 








AMG In Cologne, MPs 


Be Advised 








COLOGNE, March 11 (AP)— 
Military Governor, Lt. Col. John 
K. Patterson formally took over 
this city’s affairs this morning, 
but for a few moments found him- 
self barred from entering the 
inner precincts of the city. 

At his own orders MPs had 
been stationed at every road lead- 
ing to the inner city for security. 
registration, health and other 
reasons. Nobody is permitted in 
or out without credentials. 

As Patterson’s car came to an 
MP st, the colonel cried out 
"military government.” The MPs 
however, signalled for a halt. One 
said to the other. "Let’s check up 
on that guy;:” then to Patterson, 
"please show us your credentials.” 

"Well, I have my AGO card,” 
Colonel Patterson said. 

The MPs looked at each other 
dubiously. Whereupon Patterson 
said firmly. “I’m the military 
governor of Cologne.” For a mo- 
ment the MPs looked sheepish. 
then all laughed heartily, includ- 
ing Patterson, who then entered 
“his” city. 


ART LOVERS SADDENED 


COLOGNE, March 11 (AP)— 
Lovers of art the world over will 





look vainly for most of the edifices 
of Cologne which once attracted 
them. 

This was the finding of Ist Lt. 
James S. ood of New York 
City, who heads the Fine Arts 
and Historical Monuments section 
of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, Cologne Detachment. 

"It’s another question regarding 
the priceless paintings of the 
cathedral and the Wallraf-Rich- 
artz Museum as well as the cele- 
brated treasures of the cathedral 
vault,” “1e said. "These have been 
either taken east across the Rhine 
or deposited in bomb-proof safes 
or structures.” 

When it comes to buildings, 
however—such celebrated land- 
marks as the city hall, the Guer- 
zenich and the Guerzenich mu- 
seum. the Archipiscopal palace. 
the Archipiscopal seminary, the 
Templars lodge—they have been 
simply wiped out. 

"On the other hand, it is a 
remarkable fe . that remains of 
the ancient Roman walls and 
towers withstood even modern 
block busters.” Larwood said. 

Valuable libraries are lost to the 
world as a result of bombings. 
fires and shellings. These include 





the historical archives of Cologne, 
the cathedral library and the li- 
brary of the High School for 
Music. 

Larwood saiu that the archives 
of the city of Cologne were quite 
intact and that the university 
library was safe underground. 
Church art lovers can find con- 
solation in the fact that the 
cathedral stands while all else in 
a radius of ten blocks is demol- 
ished. ; 





"TREASURE HUNT’ 

COLOGNE, March 11 (AP)—It 
took GIs only a few hours to un- 
earth what a Luxembourg busi- 
ness man living on the outskirts 
of Cologne had hidden for six 
years from the Gestapo—fine 
wines. 

Digging a slit trench in the 
backyard, GIs struck something 
hard. It was a collection of about 
a hundred bottles of Rhine wine. 

"Here I hid my wine six years 
from the Gestapo and now vou 
Americans come along and im- 
mediately find it.’ the Luvem- 
burger explained, "It’s yours, 
boys.” 


ee 


French Indo-China 
Under Jap Control 





broadcast indicated. 


WASHINGTON, March 11—Japanese forces in French Indo. 
China were virtually in supreme control today, having arresteq 
Governor-General Jean Decoux and overcome most of what 
meager resistance the French and natives could offer, a Tokyo 


The Japanese, moving to strengthen the strategically-situateq 
territory against Allied invasion, overran the capital of Hanoi 
disarming 1,200 French soldiers and 797 French policemen. There 











Rommel Was In Plot 
Against Adolf Hitler 


LONDON, March 11 (AP)— 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
"Hitler’s favorite general,” was 
one of the July conspirators 
against the Fuehrer and would 
have asked the Allies for an ar- 
mistice if the plot had succeeded, 
BBC told the German people in a 
German language broadcast last 
night. 

The British broadcaster said 
that more facts had been ascer- 
tained about the scope and char- 
acter of the conspiracy against 
the Nazi regime last year. 


8th Heavies Bomb 
Nazi U-Boat Bases 


LONDON, March 11 — U-boat 
yards at Bremen, Hamburg and Kiel 
were hammered by heavy bombers 
of the 8th AAF today in a continua- 
tion of the Allied air assault against 
the Reich. 

More than 1,200 Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators, escorted by 750 long- 
range fighters, participated in the 
day’s operations which also included 
an attack on oil refineries at 
Bremen and Hamburg. 

Essen in the Ruhr, once one of 
the great industrial centers and now 
important primarily as a rail and 
communication junction for the 
western front, was blasted by 1,000 
heavy bombers of the RAF today. 
Two hundred fighters including 
groups of Polish and Czechoslovak 
planes, escorted the heavies. 

Mosquitoes of the RAF bombed 
Berlin last night for the 19th con- 
secutive night. 














Mountbatten Completes 
Conferences With Chiang 


CHUNGKING, March 11—Adm. 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme 
Commander of the Southeast Asia 
Command, has just completed a 
three-day visit with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who conferred on 
him a high Chinese decoration for 
the part his command played in 
the reopening of the Burma Road, 
Reuter’s reported today. 

Observers attached significance 
to the fact that Lord Mountbatten 
discussed the military situation 
with ang | and high American 
officers’ at the time when Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, American 
China Theater Commander, was 
holding similar conferences in 
Washington. They regarded the 
talks as the prelude to important 
events in the Far East. 





Purge Court Sentences 
French ‘Gestapo Group 


PARIS, March 11—Four men 
were sentenced ‘to death, two to life 
imprisonment and one to 20 years 
and a woman to five years imprison- 
ment last night by the Purge Court 
at the conclusion of the trial of the 
notorious ”Gestapo Gang.” It was 
the second trial of its kind here. 

Counter-parachute operations by 
members of the gang which de- 
prived French patriots of arms and 
supplies were among the activities 
described to the court. The accused 
were said to have acted as direct 
agents of the German secret police. 





Relief For Italy 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (ANS) 
—Herbert H. Lehman, Director- 
General of UNRRA, announced to- 
day that relief supplies "in excess 
of 5,000 tons” have been shipped 
to Italy from the United States. 
He added that 25,000 tons are sched- 





uled for shipment within the next 
few weeks. Lehman said the ship- 
ments included focd, medical sup- 
plies, used clothing and trucks. 


were some indications, however, 
that small parties of Frenchmen 
and natives were still resisting, 
one group having barricaded it- 
self in the barracks at Hanoi. 

A special Japanese Cabinet meet- 
ing was reported to have been called 
yesterday to study the Indo-China 
situation. Prime Minister Kuniaki 
Koiso said: "The steps taken by 
Japanese military authorities in 
French Indo-China were dictated 
by necessity. The American enemy 
had repeatedly attacked Indo-China 
and the military situation became 
so intensified that full-scale inva- 
sion of that region may be as- 
sumed.” 


CHINESE REPORTS 

Chinese reports, according to the 
Associated , Said that Jap 
troops suddenly attacked the French 
in Saigon, Haiphong, Langson and 
Lokai on March 9. Fighting in Lokai 
lasted until noon of March 10, when 
the last Frenchman was over- 
powered and disarmed. 

The French garrison in Indo- 
China was believed to have been 
about 10,000, including French and 
native troops. They were poorly 
equipped and had only about 50 
antiquated guns. It was also said 
that a well-organized native under- 
ground movement was waiting for 
the proper time to strike the Japa- 
nese, with guerrilla units stationed 
at strategic points to cooperate with 
any Allied invasion. 

The Japanese news agency said 
that in addition to seizing full 
control of Indo-China, the Japanese 
had forced the government of 
neighboring Thailand to accept a 
three-point program, including 
pledges to disarm every French 
soldier and policeman who sought 
—— in Thailand from Indo- 

na. 


INVITING HARBORS 

The coast of Indo-China curves 
out into the China Sea, southwest 
of China and southeast of Burma, 
offering inviting harbors for inva- 
sion from the Philippines. The 
country has been under Japanese 
pressure ever since the collapse of 
France and Vichy permitted entry 
of a limited number of Japanese 
troops in 1941. 

Admiral Decoux was Vichy-ap- 
pointed, but soon after France's 
liberation he made clear his alle- 
ame to the De Gaulle Govern- 

ent. ; 


Roatta Case Investigator 
Named Rome Police Head 


ROME, March 11—Police Inspec- 
tor Giuseppe Solimando, who is 
serving on the commission investi- 
gating the escape of Lt. Gen. Mario 
Roatta while on trial as a war 
criminal, has been named the new 
Questore or Police Chief of the 
Italian capital, it was announced 
last night. 

Solimando, who succeeded Adel- 
mo Sessa, has served in Italian 
police departments for 22 years. 
He was, in the past, police chief 
of the cities of Lecce, Rieti and 
Venice. 





Japs Can't Prevent Allied 
Invasion--Gen. Chennault 


NEW YORK, March 11 (ANS)— 
There is no way now for the 
Japanese to prevent an Aillied 
landing on the home islands of 
Japan, Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, commander of the 14th 
AAF said in a broadcast commem- 
orating the second anniversary of 
his air force yesterday. 

"I think I can now say that we 
enjoy air superiority over all of 
occupied China,” Chennault said 
from Chungking. ”"The Japs now 
are attempting to dig in for a last 
stand in China, Manchuria and 
Korea, as well as their own islands. 
I can see no way they can avoid 
Allied landings in Japan.” 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
extended his "warmest congratu- 
lations and -heartfelt gratitude for 
the magnificent part the 14th has 
played and will continue to play 
in the final defeat of the Japanese 
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Enough Manpower, Yet 
Detroit’s Output Lags 





DETROIT, March 11 (UP)—Representatives of the Govern- 
ment, management and labor have testified before the Senate 
war Investigating Committee and agreed that there is no man- 
power shortage in Detroit, but they differed sharply in their 
reasons why production is lagging. 

State War Manpower Director Edward L. Cushman said in an 
over-all picture that Detroit “is delivering its schedules.” He 
admitted, however, that some plants were behind schedule, but 
said this was because of in-+ 


creased demands. 

Managing Director George Rom- 
ney of the Automotive Council for 
War Production said industry was 
lagging because of Government red 
tape and because the United Auto 
workers, CIO, was trying to usurp 
the functions of management. 

President R. J. Thomas of the 
UAW-CIO said management re- 
fusal to properly utilize labor, space 
and machines was the reason for 
production troubles. 

Cushman spoke first and said 
WMC figures showed that Detroit 
war plants were meeting production 
schedules—"all that are required or 
needed.” 

Under questioning he admitted 
these schedules are set in confer- 
ence with management and Gov- 
ernment agencies and might be 
lower than the amount the military 
said they could use. He maintained 
there was no over-all manpower 
shortage, although workers were 
needed in some special skills. 

He said he believed production 

could be improved by the establish- 
ment of a proper wage incentive 
lan. 
Romney asserted that the UAW- 
CIO was "cutting war production as 
much as 50 percent” in some in- 
stances by "trying to take over the 
functions of management.” He in- 
sisted the union was us its power 
to prevent management from exer- 
cising its power of hiring or firing 
and that 43 percent of strikes in 
1944 were for this reason. 

Thomas accused the companies 
of refusing to hire women and said 
union figures showed that 20,000 
experienced women workers are 
available at present. 

"Labor, space and machines are 
here,” he said, "but are not being 
proverly utilized.” 

Thomas asserted that "in the 
Hudson Naval Ordnance Plant, op- 
erated by Westinghouse, 50 percent 
of 69,000 machines are utilized only 
half the time, due mostly to lack 
of war orders.” = 

The Committee will continue the 
public hearings throughout today. 

The unofficial tabulation of a 
nationwide referendum indicated 
last night that UAW-CIO members 
were voting two to one to retain 


the union’s wartime "no strike” 
pledge. 

Beauty 
TRENTON, N. J., March 11 


(ANS)—Four women war veterans 
have opened beauty parlors in New 
Jersey with the aid of  state- 
guaranteed loans made by the 
State’s Veterans Loan Authority, 
Commissioner Charles R. Erdman 








Democratic Majority 
In Senate Lowered 


WASHINGTON, March ll 
(ANS)—The Democrats hold 
their slimmest Senate majority 
since the 72nd Congress of 1931- 
33 today following the appoint- 
ment of a Republican to suc- 








ceed the late Sen. John Moses 
(D., N. D.), State Sen. Milton R. 
Young, a farmer, was named hv 
Gov. Fred G. Aandahl to fill 
the unexpired term, hiking the 
Republican representation. 
During the 72nd Congress, the 
Republicans held 48 seats. The 
Democrats now have 55 senators, 
with 40 going to the Republicans. 
The other seat is held by a Wis- 
consin Progressive, Sen. Philip ' 
LaFollette. 


Army Lenders Fear 
Optimism On V-Day 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (AP)— 
Though surprised and cheered by 
the Rhine River crossing, American 
military leaders were approaching 
the end of the war in Europe with 
some apprehension. 

They. want to impress upon the 
American people that: (1) There 
will be relatively few discharged 
from the Army. (2) There will be 
some furloughs. (3) There will be 
the swiftest possible direct transfer 
from Germany to the approaches of 
Japan. 

It is generally pianned to give as 
many troops as possible a few weeks 
home leave before going to Japan. 
Military leaders dreaded the war- 
weariness which may develop after 
the first outburst of joy over vic- 
tery in Europe—Japan’s greatest 
hope of moderating the effects of 
her defeat, or gaining a compromise. 
Members of the War Department 
estimate that Japan has five million 
men in China. Apparently the idea 
of relying chiefly on Chinese man- 
power has been modified heavily, 
if not abandoned. 








WHERE IT GOES 
NEW YORK, March 11 (AP)— 
Brig. Gen. Stewart Reimel, chief 
of the New York Ordnance Dis- 
trict, said today that 500 million 
dollars of ordnance equipment had 
been lost in Europe since the in- 





Jr. of the Department of Economic 
Development, reported today. 


vasion, including 200 million dol- 
lars worth of tanks. 





ITALY’S FLAG 





As a workman (at left) hacks away the Fascist emblem of the old regime, the Italian flag 


AGAIN IN WASHI NG 


ON 






ae 5 


(right) flies again at the beautiful Italian Embassy in Washington, D. C., just after it was 
turned over to the new Italian Ambassador, Alberto Tarchiani (right, at second floor window). 
The Embassy has been under Swiss protection since the United States entered the war. 


(Press Association) 





FEA Makes Plans 
For Postwar China 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (ANS) 
—Foreign Economic Administration 
officials disclosed that they have 
completed preparation of a one- 
billion-dollar postwar industrializa- 
tion plan for China. 

A five-year program is now in 
the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
ment after more than a year’s work 
by 40 FEA engineers and techni-; 
cians, supplemented by the nation’s | 
best engineering and manufactur- ' 
ing talent. 

This is believed to be the first 
study of such proportions. FEA 
officials said the plan was developed 
with the objective of making tools 
of industry with which China can 
mould her own future. They em- 
phasized that this is not our official 
program for China but one the 
Chinese asked us to help them 
work out. 

The program calls for the con- 
struction of 953 industrial plants to 
provide employment for 700,000 
Chinese. There: were also recom- 
mendations for an internal trans- 
portation system involving the ex- 
penditure of an additional billion 
dollars. 














uisi worked two years on the 


POSSIBLE REASON FOR MATCH 





On view at New York’s 8th Annual American- Hobby Show is this seaplane made out of 30,000 
match sticks by Joe Ruisi, Brooklyn war plant worker. The model has a four-foot wing —— 
(Acme) 


thing. 
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Court Action Due Soon 
On Scandal In Michigan 


LANSING, Mich., March 11 (UP)—The sensational case in 
which Michigan State Dental Society members are charged with 
bribing State legislators into passing an advertising ban, will come 





to court next month. 


The defendants are Dr. Edward J. Chamberlain of Grand 


| Rapids, former treasurer of the State Dental Society; Stephen 


Benzie of Norway, Mich., former State Senator, and Frank J, 


Nowak, Earl C. Gallagher and#——-——— 


Ernest G. Nagel, all: former 
State representatives from De- 
troit. 

Benzie is charged with receiving 
150 dcllars, and Nowak, Gallagher 
and Nagel with receiving free den- 
tal work in return for their sup- 
port of a bill aimed to curb "cut 
rate” and “painless” ads by several 
Detroit dentists. The bill was passed 
by the Michigan Legislature in 1939. 

The five defendants were bound 
for trial in the Ingham Circuit 
Court, after preliminary hearings 
Feb. 10. The warrants charge bri- 
bery and conspiracy. 

Two other defendants—Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Wright of Lansing, chairman 
of the Dental Society’s legislative 
committee in 1939, and Dr. M. S. de 
Viliers of Detroit, past president of 
the Detroit District Dental Society 
—have already pleaded guilty to the 
charges. 

Special Grand Jury Prosecutor 
Jim Sigler revealed today the re- 
sults of his examination into the 
Dental Society’s elaborate campaign 
to win passage of the bill which 
would prohibit Michigan deptists 
from advertising. Earlier attempts, 
in 1935 and 1937, had been defeated 
when they encountered opposition 
from néwspapers and advertising 
dentists. 

Sigler said Chester M. Howell, 
former Senator granted immunity 
as a State witness, told at the spe- 
cial investigation how he was paid 
2,000 dollars by the Dental Society 
to back the bill as chairman of the 
Senate Public Health Committee. 

Sigler said Henry Gerber, former 
executive secretary of the Dental 
Society, also granted immunity as a 
State witness, revealed that money 
also had been paid to the late Sen- 
ator Warren G. Hooper, in 1939 
chairman of the State House Com- 
mittee on Public Health. Hooper 
was slain on Jan, 11 in his car near 
Springport by two unidentified as- 
sailants and State police claim he 
was killed to prevent his appear- 
ance at the pending investigation. 

Another former State representa- 
tive, Frederick Gartner of Wyan- 
dotte, now in the Navy, allegedly 
received a 40-dollar watch and a 
testimonial dinner for his assistance 
in passing the bill, Sigler said. Gart- 
ner, however, is not among the de- 
fendants. 

Benzie, Nowak, Gallagher and 
Nagel were convicted last summer 
on charges of graft and conspiracy 
in connection with finance company 
legislation. Nowak is now in prison, 
but the others have appealed these 


convictions to the State Supreme 
Court. 


ey 


New Blocks Face 
Bill On Manpower 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (UP) 
|—The long-delayed Manpower Bill 
‘today faced the prospect of being 
|further blocked. 

Chairman Andrew J. May (D., 
Ky.), of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, said he planned 
to ask Monday for the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee 
in order to iron out wide differ- 
ences in the House and Senate 
versions of the legislation. Oppon- 
ents, however, hinted they might 
block this move, which requires 
unanimous consent, by a parlia- 
mentary objection. 

May said that in such an event 
he would ask the Rules Committee 
for a resolution by which the same 
object could be achieved by a ma- 
jority of the: House vote. 

That, however, probably would 
take several days. The House and 
Senate bills embrace opposite 
theories of manpower control and 
the possibility existed the con- 
ferees might not be able to agree 
on a compromise legislation in 
which event there would be no 
manpower control law. 

President Roosevelt’s latest ap- 
peal for prompt enactment of 
some form of manpower legislation 
appeared to have achieved little 
or no progress. There was no in- 
dication of yielding among lead- 
ers of the House or the Senate. 

Senate leaders contended the 
thumping 63-16 majority by which 
it passed its bill was evidence of 
its dislike for the House’s theory. 


House leaders scoffed at the 
idea that they might accept the 
Senate version. 

Rep. R. Ewing Thomason. (D., 


Texas), ranking member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
described the Senate bill as "milk 
and water.” 

May said: "I am going to in- 
sist on my bill when it goes to 
the conference.” 


Mission To Moscow 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (AP)— 
Elbridge Burrow, chief of the State 
Department’s Division on Eastern 
European Affairs, has left for Mos- 
cow to assist Averill Harriman in 
efforts to create a new Polish Gov- 








ernment, the State Department 
disclosed yesterday. 
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YOUR RIDE TO THE RIVER: 





GIs On Way To Rhine 
Have No Eye For Beauty 


By HAL 


BOYLE 


Associated Press Correspondent 


WITH THE U. S. 1ST ARMY 
ACROSS THE RHINE, March 10 
(Delayed)—This is your ride to the 
Rhine River crossing where a Ger- 
man blunder gave the Yanks one 
of the least costly bridgeheads in 
military history. 

You move at a snail’s pace in a 
jeep, along a narrow, winding coun- 
try road. There is a traffic jam 
at every crossroads. 

Tired and muddy men in worn 
and muddy vehicles are both gay 
and grim. They shout happy jests 
back and forth, but there is tense- 
ness about their elation. 

The acon | is wonderful. But 
troops have little eye for beauty. 

rolling, green Rhineland 
hills; these deep valleys with an- 
tique, small villages overlooked by 
church spires now are disturbed 
anyway by scores of knocked-out 
Nazi vehicles and military equip- 
ment which litter the village streets. 


DEAD LIE IN PATH 


Dead German soldiers lie in their 
own freshly-shed blood, and their 
civilian countrymen pass them by 
with no sign of sorrow or sympathy. 
These people are too sick of battle 
to care much who gets killed, just 
as long as the war gets over. 

The road turns through a forest, 
and hidden among its trees are 
scores of enemy trucks and Cars, 
most of them still in good condi- 
tion. Most of them are out of petrol. 
The Americans advanced so fast 
that the Germans here were unable 
to evacuate in their own vehicles. 

Doughboys whistle and sing at 
the sight of all this military loot. 
One of their chief pleasures is riding 
about in captured German vehicles. 
Scores of infantrymen in trucks are 
puffing away on German cigars, but 
there are few wine bottles in sight. 
There aren’t many soldiers who 
want to go into battle with hang- 
overs. 

Long columns wind slowly and 
tediously through the countryside, 
whose people try desperately to fol- 
low the pattern of their normal 
lives. Small boys wearing German 
army caps peek big-eyed from be- 
hind windows. One woman wrings 
out with red hands a mop with 
which she has been cleaning con- 
crete doorsteps. 

Blue-capped old German farmers 


pull silently on their pipes as they 


past. Big, blooming German girls 
ers look self-consciously away or 
sprayed with mud. A few girls 


girl throws flowers at vehicles and 


bulances. 


boys standing watchfully in door- 


trenches and then with shocking 

suddenness there is the Rhine. 
Then a German shell crashed into 

a crossing site far below. As the 


point. 


battle, loaded 


calls hopefully. 





t th Idiers. G@ne smali|two wore discarded U. S&. 
oe ae shoes, much too large for them; one 





LEGHORN—The wandering chil- 
dren of Italy are today one of the 
acute civilian problems in this war. 
What to do with them? How to keep 
them from wandering ? How to re- 
kindle in them an interest in play- 
grounds, carnivals and all the other 
colorful trivia of carefree youth? 
That, probably, was what went 
through the mind of the AMG 
provincial commissioner in Leghorn 
when the Carabinieri informed him 
that they had just picked up a band 


watch this strange pilgrimage wheel of young vagrants. 


The commissioner sadly shook 


in blue slacks and white knit sweat-/nis head. "Bring them in.” 


Eight Italian youths trooped in. 


leap nimbly aside to keep from being a ranged in ages from nine to 


Four of them were barefoot; 
Army 


wore two left army shoes; the last 


down the street another little girl 
one wore a pair of shoes made from 
sticks out her tongue at every tank. | nieces of hea shaped to look like 
Traffic is one-way except for am-|g sole, to which had been nailed 
As the column crawls |shredded uppers, the whole creation 
through a village near the river|being held together by heavy string. 
you notice for the first time dough- |They wore no hats and their cloth- 


consisted of threadbare, un- 


ways. The road curves slowly down |salvageable GI throwaways includ- 
and there is an open space criss-/ing a long overcoat whic 
crossed with empty German/down to the ankles of its wearer. 


reached 


Speechless... 
The youngest of the group could 


column winds slowly down a stéep |not talk—he had a bad case of lar- 
hill, hundreds of doughboys spaced |yngitis. All of them sniffed and 
20 feet apart begin trotting injsmeezed and wiped their running 
double columns towards the crossing |noses with the backs of their hands. 
Other shells crack in and|One had scabies and alternated be- 
explode in black towers of debris.|tween wiping his nose and scratch- 
On the other bank the infantry |ing himself. They stood ill at ease 
moves slowly forward on foot into |before the commissioner's large ma- 
with victory gear.|/hogany desk, wondering fearfully 

"It won’t be long now,” someone — what was going to happen to 


The commissioner, a U. S. Army 


lieutenant generals 


closed yesterday. 


marshals. 





that 1,200 





GENERALS OUT 
SHAEF, March 11 (AP)—Eigh- 
teen German generals have been 
killed and six full pee twelve 
an 
major generals were captured on 
the west front alone, it was dis- 


Along with the captured generals, 
three colonels commanding divi- 
sions, four admirals and one vice 
admiral have been bagged. The 
generals killed included two field 
Erwin Rommel, 
of an Allied air attack, and Von 
Kluge, who committed suicide. 


Homeward Bound 


MOSCOW, March 11 (AP)—The 
United States military mission said 
American officers and 
soldiers liberated by the Red Army 
from German prison camps have 
left Odessa on their way home. 

















When | 











STAGE 
The Coastal Air Force Dance Orches- 
tra in "Flying High,” with Ivanoff’s 
Russian Singers. Each evening at 7:30 
PM. Matinee Wednesday, 2:30 PM. 
ENSA Argentina Theater, Largo Ar- 
gentina, 
SCREEN 


ARC movie house—Barberin!, Piazza 
Barberini, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00 and 9:00 PM. 
"Sweet And (So) Low Down.” Benny 
Goodman with Lynn Barry. 

Tickets for British soldiers may be 
obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club — Via Venti Set- 
tembre. 


ENSA Supercinema — Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. Continuous 
from 2:00 PM. Ella Raines in "Phan- 
tom Lady,” with Franchot Tone. 

RESTAURANTS 

GI Restaurants open 11:30 AM to 1:30 
PM; 4:30 to 7:00 PM. Beat the black 
market—eat at “Home.” 

Ristorante Roma, 35, Piazza Poll. 

Ristorante San Carlo, 120, Corso Um- 
berto. 

Ristorante Castaldi for GIs on day 
Jeave, 15, Via Nazareno. 

Ristorante Sora Rosa, Via Muratte 78. 

The New Parma for EM, near Eliseo 
Theater. 

Air Forces Rest Camp Restaurant — 
Largo Teatro Valle, 11:30 to 3:00 PM. 
and 4:00 to 6:30 PM for EM. 

The "Fagiano” Restaurant for Amer- 
ican officers, nurses in Rome. Piazza 
Colonna, 363. Luncheon, 11:30-2:00 PM: 
Cocktails—Dancing, 4:00 to 6:00 PM. 
Dinner, 6:00 to 9:15 PM: Dinner Danc- 
ing, 7:00 to 10:00 PM. Bar open 11:00 
AM to 10:00 PM. 

Nirvanetta Club. Tea at 5:00 PM — 
Dancing and cabaret nightly. Snacks 
and bar. Largo Tritone. Allied officers 

CLUBS 
"Corso Club,” ARC EM Club. Corso 


Today 


until 11:00 AM. 1:00-5:00; 6:30-9:00 PM. 
Baths open for use. Showers and tubs. 
Bring own soap and towel. 
close at 8:30 PM. Barber Shop. Shines. 

8:30 . 9:00 AM—Tour of Rome. 

9:00 AM—Upstairs club opens. 

2:00 PM—Tour of Rome. Leave Corso 


*Brazil,” Virginia 
Bruce. Tuesday: Ted Lewis, "Is Every- 


Game Room, 


n Reuse 








Cinema. 
3:00 PM—Movie: 


body Happy.” 
7:30 PM—Horseracing, 
Circus. Monday. 
730 PM—Chess 
Monday. 


Room, Monday. 


as above. 


Tournament, 
8:00 PM—Operatic Music, Palace; Music 
8:30 PM—Movie. Corso Cinema. Same 
ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barberini, 


Piazza Barberini. 


3 to 7 PM daily, except Sunday, Palazzo | t 
Del Drago. Via Quattro Fontane. 20. t 
Concert: Antique English music, fea- 
turing G_ de Vito, Giovanna Saffi, Ingy 
Nicoiaj, Teddy Ferreo, and G. Martor- 
ana, at 5:00 PM, Saturday. t 


NIGHT CLUBS 
(For GIs Only.) Floor Shows, Bar, 
Dancing. Open nightly. Bring your 
own lady. 


days. Across Ponte Cavour. 


— PM. Top of Via Veneto, turn 
eft. 

"Melody Club,” Via San Stefano Del 
Cacco, 16; near Piazza Venezia. Open 
4:00 - 10:00 PM. Sunday, 1:00 - 6:00 PM. 
"The Galleria Club,” opposite Piazza 


Club. 

(For Officer> 

Bar. Dancing. Open from 4:00 to 10:00 

PM nightly. Bring your own lady. 
Apollo Club, Via Nazionale, near| 

Eliseo Theater. 





Umberto at Via Condotti. 


_ 8:30 AM—Snack Bar opens. Open 





Veneto, near ARO Officers’ Club, 


for medical examination an 
Circolo 11 Ritrovo, Italian-Allied Club|ment. And, instead of the reforma- 
for all ranks, all nationalities. Openjtory, the boys were to be put in a 


Grazie,” they murmured. The las 
one out, the young one with the 
laryngitis, stopped in the ee 
and looked back at the colonel. 


colonel, asked their names and ages. 
Then, in a fatherly tone, he asked 
them to tell him their story. 

They had hitched-hiked their way 
up from Rome. Three of them had 
started from Naples and. had joined 
fortunes with the other five who 
came from Rome. The trip to Leg- 
horn had taken one month with 
most of the travel done in boxcars. 
When they became hungry they 
would leave the train and scour the 
countryside, begging for food. Some 
days they didn’t eat. Curled up 
against each other to keep warm, 
they had slept near railroad sta- 
tions, in bom -out doorways, un- 
der trees. Most of them said that 
their fathers were dead, their mo- 
thers somehow existing in Rome or 
Naples. 

Why did they come? They were 
following the American troops, 
wanted to work for them. They 
could shine shoes, help around a 
camp, "carry big boxes.” 


New ’Dad’... 


To the commissioner, a hard- 
boiled, ex-combat engineer who had 
been wounded twice while fighting 
in Sicily and Italy, fell the im- 
mediate problem of helping these 
pathetic-looking vagrants. He had 
to find them a place where they 
might stay, or send them to a re- 
formatory. He phoned the padres, 
an Army chaplain, the prefect. All 
had the same answer: y would 
be glad to find some clothes for the 
youths and to feed them. But there 
was no place to stay. There was 
no home for wandering boys; no 
agency set up to cope with such 
problems. War-ravaged Leghorn is 
today full of such acute problems. 

The commissioner passed down 
some orders to the Carabinieri who 
were waiting anxiously around. The 
eight boys were to be given a hot 
bath and fresh clothing. Then they 
were to be fed. Then to a — 


ruck which was leaving for Rome 
hat night and returned to their 


homes. 


The wandering ragamuffins 
rooped painfully out of the office. 


"Swing Club,” Via Vittorio Colonna,|From under his dirt-cloaked face 
32. Open 6:00-10:00 PM. Closed Sun-|he smiled gratefully, wiped his run- 
ning nose with the back of his hand, 

"Tavern Cluo,” Via Porta Pincfana,|then closed the door reverently be- 
16-B. Open 6:00-9:00 PM. Sundays,|/hind him. 


—Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 


Error Costs 2 Ships 


WASHINGTON, March 11 (AP) 


Colonna, For Couples Only. Near Corso} —The Navy announced today that 
—_ » two U. S. torpe 

nly.) Floor Shows.! with light casualties off the Philip- 
pines by another U. S. vessel as 


do boats were sunk 


he result of mistaken identity. 


Loss of a small salvage vessel in 
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”,.. Luger, 100 dollars .. . Camera, 150 dollars . . . Iron Cross, 12 dollars 
+ « » it is good to be captured by Americans.” 








Monzuno, In No-Man’s Land, 
Lives Alone, Doesn’t Like It 





MONZUNO, Italy, March 11— 
This little Italian town is quite 
modern, as little Italians towns go. 
It is not isolated, being about a 
30-minute drive over a rough but 
prominent secondary road from 
Loiano on the Florence-Bologna 
highway. 

Tole Faggioli is a cute, pert, 22- 
year-old Italian girl who lives in 
Monzuno. If there were schools 
going on in the tiny town she would 
teach the elementary grades. She 
knows ‘four languages fluently— 
French, German, Latin, and Span- 
ish, in addition to her native Italian, 
having studied at Bologna and at 
the University of Venice prior to 
the war. 
What’s the point of all this talk 
about Iole Faggioli and the modern 
accessible town of Monzuno which 
has been virtually a 5th Army out- 
post during the winter stalemate? 
This: Iole, as bright as she is, 
didn’t know that Victor Emanuele 
is no longer reigning head of Italy, 
had no idea that the Red Army 
was threatening Berlin and knew 
nothing of the political or economic 
conditions of her stricken country 
other than those which existed in 
ne Those she knew very 
well. 


NO COMMUNICATIONS 

She didn’t know, she explained, 
because how was she to know? No 
radio, no r.ewspaper, no travel. 
When the Partisans operated in 
their area they could get news 
second-hand, but when they were 
liberated, why, of course, that con- 
tact was eliminated. 

Tole inferred that while American 
soldiers proved to be very talkative 
they did not often chat with her 
on the subject of politics and what 
is going on in the world. 

And enemy patrols which still 
occasionally filter into the town 
at night—it is that close to no- 
man’s land—don’t come to converse. 
The fact remains that the town 
of Monguno is as remote from the 
rest of Italy as if it were an island. 


Military Government people or Ital- 
ian officials. They are still in no- 
man’s land, politically speaking. 

The people, then, govern them- 
selves, and with a degree of democ- 
racy that is rather pleasant to ob- 
serve. It makes one almost home- 
sick. When the Partisans took over 
prior to the 5th Army Gothic Line 
campaign, they killed the Fascist 
mayor and installed their own, a 
local doctor. Now a tenant farmer 
—the lowest of all occupations on 
the social ladder—is the town’s 
mayor. 

COOPERATION 

An example of how the citizens 
have learned to work together is 
in the method through which a 
shell- or mine-killed mule or horse 
is distributed. Oh yes, the citizens 
eat the meat of such animals. When 
the mishap occurs, the animal's 
owner notifies the mayor, who, in 
turn, has the town veterinary ex- 
amine and certify that the meat is 
not infected. Then the animal's 
owner takes what portion of the 
flesh he can use for his family and 
sells the remainder to the town. 
It is butchered by Iole’s father and 
divided among the several hundred 
families who are staying in the 
town despite the heavy shelling. 

In the same way the mayor su- 
pervises the ratio: of wine from 
a community cache the hills. 

AMG has issued ration cards un- 
der which the people can drawW 
monthly issues of soap, matches, 
salt, dried-pea powder, and beans. 
Other than t function plus 4 
most welcome visit at Christmas 
time with shoes and clothing for the 
poorest families in town, AMG ap- 
pears to be letting the people run 
themselves. So are the military in 
the area, stepping in only when 
security is involved. 

And so Monzuno lives alone but 
doesn’t like it. They would rather 
be part of Italy, a strong peaceful 


There are many towns like Mon- 

















ing from France: 

"There are things about our 
Army that baffle the French, 
that have nothing to do with 
mispronunciation. When our 
Psychological Warfare Branch 
started working with the French 
here, they had a terrible time 
explaining to one Frenchman 
just exactly what this psycholog- 
ical warfare was. Finally he got 





Rupae Tarpae (Broadway Bill’s), YVia|a Similar accident was announced 
March 1, 


it. ’Ah,’ he said, ’ I-see what you 





mean. It is just like marriage.” 


The local governing body has vir-|zuno. 
ri tually no contact with either Allied —Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
They Say... 
RICHARD HOTTELET, broadcast-] DAMON RUNYON, in a column 


titled, "The Mind of the Fight- 
ing GI:” 

"One of the great pains in the 
neck to the soldiers must be 
their many self-elected spokes- 
men, among them actresses and 
actors, who hit and glance off 
various areas populated by our 
soldiers and return to the Un!- 
ted States to tell at greater 
length than their travels cov’ 
ered what the soldier is think- 
ing of, and, what he wants. 
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| 
-..,7 GI QUIZZERS MADE ANSWER MEN DIG, | 

. } 

Wb BUT THEY UNCOVERED RIGHT REPLIES sl 

| ~ 
b A | 
Q. Does John J. Pershing hold Those questions which you readers asked the other Saturday in Mail Call kept | Pidgeon, Hedy Lamarr, Richard 


the new rank of General of the 
Armies of the United States? 

A. No. By special act of Congress 
in 1919, the American World War 
I leader was elevated to the per- 
manent grade of general, which is 
his present grade. The new five- 
star grade is temporary and the 
grade itself will expire with this 
war, unless Coa takes fur- 
ther action. In his four-star grade, 
Pershing continued to hold a rare 
distinction, being one of only five 
Americans to hold that grade on 
a permanent basis. The others: 
Washington, Grant, Sheridan and 
Sherman. 

—Q-——- 

Q. When was the song, "While 
My Lady Sleeps,” popular? Was it 
ever on the Hit Parade? 


A. The song was published in 
1941 by Leo ist, Inc. It never 
became popular and was never on 


the Hit rade, Nelson Eddy sang 
it in a motion picture and made a 
recording of it with Ray Noble’s 
orchestra. 
——)——— 
Q. Has it ever snowed in Florida? 
A. Yes, in the northern part. 
Even there, however, snows are 
rare and very, very light. 
—— | 
Q. What is the distance between 
Chicago and Camp McCoy, Wis.? 


A. 213.85 miles. 


"Ill Never 
on the Lucky 
before 1941 or 


Q. W 
Smile Again, 
Strike Hit Parade 
in 1941? 


A. Before 1941. 
—o——. 


Q. In what year was a small 
force of French and Red Indians 
dispatched on skis from Montreal 
to attack a British settlement in 
the New York Colony? 


A. It was in 1671, during the 
colonial wars—proving that ski 
warfare is very old. In fact, there 
are records of ski-borne armies 
as early as 1204. 

—Q——. 

Q. Is the U. S. Army Air Force 
a separate organization from the 
U. S. Army Ground” Forces? 


A. Yes. 


—o—— 
Q. Was the 155th Infantry in 
the Rainbow Division during 


World War I? 

A. No. The 165th Infantry, how- 
ever, was in the Rainbow Division. 
—o——- 

Q. What is the religion of Mar- 
shall Field, retail store operator 
and Chicago and New York news- 
paper publisher? 

A. Catholic. 

—o—— 

Q. Where is the largest tobacco 
market in the United States? 

A. Wilson, N. C., and Lexington, 
Ky., are the two largest. 

—_—_o-—-. 


Q. What is the largest seaport 
in Italy? 


A. Naples. 
—o—— 

Q. Did Mark Anthony turn to 
Cleopatra because he was afraid of 
Octavian? 

A. Mark’s motives are highly 
questionable. However, Cleopatra 
bore Mark Anthony three children 
—and Cleo and Mark were never 
married! 

—oQ— 


Q. Why isn’t the Salvation Army 
operating any canteens and cen- 
ters for soldiers of this war? 

A. The Salvation Army is one 
of many service organizations 
working under the United Service 
Organizations. Under an agree- 


our question experts busy 


for nearly two weeks. 


experts and cable New 


Almost any one of them was tough enough for the 64-dollar spot on anybody’s 
quiz show—and you asked a whole page full of them. 

We had to prowl into almanacs, encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, mathema- 
tics books and a dozen miscellaneous reference books; and we even had to call in 
a dozen or so Army and civilian 

But we have come through with most of the answers. 

Some of the questions were unanswerable as, for example, the ones asking what 
would be the postwar labor problems and what is the best law college. There are 
no less than 500 books on the former, giving very different answers; and any lawyer 
you meet will tell you that his law college is best. On some, even our best experts 
disagreed, and tore each other’s hair. 

But on the others—well, you will find our answers on this page. 


York and Washington. 





except for entertainment, to the 
United States and the Western 
Hemisphere, while the Red Cross 
carries on similar functions over- 
seas. 

——~ 


Q. What was the maximum 
range of the Anzio-Express in 
comparison with the Big Bertha 
of World War I? 

A. The Big Bertha of World War 
I shelled Paris from the Forest of 
Coucy, 76 miles away, firing 8.26- 
inch, 264-pound shells. The Anzio- 
Express, firing a much larger shell, 
had a range of approximately 26 
miles. 

—_—o——- 

Q. Where is the busiest corner 
in the United States? 

A. Brodway and 42nd Street in 





New York is usually given this 
distinction. 
—o-—— 

Q. What is the official date Al- 
lied land troops first fought on 
German soil during this war? One 
announcement mentioned Sept. 6, 
1944, but The Stars and Stripes 
- the first fighting on Sept. 


A. On Sept. 6, 1944, some Allied 
reconnaissance units c the 
German frontier at various places 
between the Luxembourg border 
and a point south of Nancy. The 
official communique does _ not 
mention any fighting. At 8:11 PM 
on Sept. 11, 1944, the tanks of the 
U. S. Ist Army crossed the Ger- 
man border northwest of Trier, 
and continued on to engage the 
enemy for the first fighting. 

———_o0—_ 


Q. If a tree fell and there was no 
one around to hear it, would there 
be a sound? 

A. This is purely a matter of 
definition of the word, “sound.” 
Webster’s defines sound as a sen- 
sation. Therefore, there would be 
no sound unless some one heard 
it. There would be, however, sound 
waves or vibrations capable of 
producing the sensation. If one 
defines “sound” to be the same 
as "sound waves,” then there would 
be sound even if no one were there 
to hear it. 

—o——_ 


Q. Where does sound go when 
you can’t hear it and more? 


A. Here again you encounter the 





ment, the USO confines its work, 


matter of definition, and all that 


applies to the Ne “RE 
applies here. If one considers 
sound merely as a sensation, there 
would be no sound unless it is 
heard. As to what happens to 
sound waves, there are a number 
of scientific theories, many of 
them conflicting. One claims that 
sound vibrations once set up con- 
tinue indefinitely, although, after 
an instant, they become too faint 
for human audibility. 


————— 


Q. How many bullets are in the 
barrel of either an American or 
German heavy machine gun at 
one time, while the gun is being 
fired at maximum speed? 

A. Only one bullet is in the bar- 
rel at any one time. 


——--- 


Q. Can yeu give the locations 
of Appii Forum and Three Tav- 
erns at which St. Paul stopped 
while enroute to Rome? 


A. Both are on Via Appia An- 
tica between Rome and Terracina. 
Appii Forum, shown on many 
present-day maps, is approxi- 
mately 40 miles south of Rome, at 
the edge of the Pontine Marshes. 
Some disagreement has existed as 
to location of the Three Taverns— 
or Tres Tabernae. One authority 
locates St. Paul’s last stopping 
point before reaching Rome as 
being nine miles and 326 yards 
from the St. Sebastian Gate of 
Rome, near the junction of the 
new and old Appian Ways. 


——9-—— 


Q. Was Titian’s painting, "Two 
Loves,” inspired by young Pet- 
rarca, who stood on Good Friday 
of 1327 in the Church of Santa 
Chiara in Avignon of the Popes? 

A. No. 

—_o—- 

Q. Which state holds the largest 
percentage of war production or- 
ders? 

A. The War Production Board 
listed the following states as hav- 
ing the largest dollar value of 
major war supply contracts and 
facility projects from June, 1940 to 
December, 1944: 


1. Michigan 22,134,386,000 
2. New York 19,912,343,000 
3. California 18,772,780,000 
4. Ohio 16,102,247,000 
5. Pennsylvania 13,114,210,000 
6. Illinois 12,549,499,000 
7. New Jersey 12,548,072,000 
— 
Q. How many railroads own 


tracks at Sunnyside Yards, N. Y.? 


A. Only the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. However, the Pennslyvania; 
Long Island; New York; New Ha- 
ven and Hartford; Lehigh Valley; 
Atlantic Coastline; Seaboard Air 
Line, and the Southern, all have 
equipment serviced and_ stored 
there. 

——— 


Q. What is the largest oil pro- 
duction field in the world? 
A. East Texas. One of the larg- 





est areas of oil fields, however, 


is located at Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 
—_——o——— 

Q. Was the Lindbergh kidnap 
trial the greatest trial ever held in 
U. S. Courts? And was the jury out 
longer than in any other trial? 

A. No—and that answers both 
questions. There have been several 
trials as spectacular and many in 
which the jury remained in delib- 
eration longer. 

—o——_- 

Q. Where did the _ expression, 
"OK," come from? 

A. According to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, the expression probably 
comes from the Choctaw Indian 
word, "oke” or “"hoke,” which 
means yes. 

—o—— 

Q. Did we ever let the Japanese 
have practice landings on some of 
our islands in the Pacific? 





A. No. 
—_o—— 
Q. Which state has the best 
highways? 
A. The American Automobile 


Association, while declining to give 
an authoritative answer, believed 
this distinction belongs to either 
California or New York. Illinois has 
the most mileage of serviced roads 
—97,322 miles. Pennsylvania rates 
second with 60,000. 
—oQ-——— 

Q. Which brand of cigarette 

sells the most—Luckies or Camels? 


A. According to the Tobacco 
Merchants Association, which 
quoted a survey made by Printers 
Ink advertising periodical, the an- 
swer is: Luckies. 

—0---— 

Q. Was the movie about a rub- 

ber plantation, starring Walter 


Carlson and frank Morgan, called 
"White Savage” or ‘"Tondaleyo?” 


A. "White Savage.” Tondaleyo 
was the name of a character in 
the movie. 


—_Oo——— 

Q. What is the world speed rec- 
ord of flight of a carrier pigeon? 

A. No such record has been kept. 
Edward Barnes, secretary of the 
American Racing Pigeon Union, 
explains that pigeon speed depends 
upon weather and location of the 
flight. Pigeons can fly around 
2,000 yards a minute. The longest 


pigeon flight recorded by the 
Army is 1,300 miles. 
—————— 


Q. If an outfit has a company 
fund, is there an Army Regula- 
tion which requires the regular 
posting of a debit and credit 
statement of the money involved? 
Also can a representative group 
from a detachment examine the 
books of such company funds? 


A. Regular posting of+ company 
funds is covered by AR 210-50. No 
provision is made, however, for 
representative groups from a de- 
tachment to examine company 
fund books. If mishandling is sus- 
pected, any member of a unit may 
take the matter up with the In- 
spector General of his command. 

—Q—— 

Q. Is Fishers Island a part of 
New York City, New York State 
or Connecticut? 

A. It is a part of New York State. 

scviailiiennn 

Q. What proportion of the en- 
tire vote was cast for the Nazis 
at the last free election held in 
Germany? 

A. In the November 1932 elec- 
tions, the last held before Hitler 
became chancellor, the Nazis 
polled 11,737,185 of a total vote of 
35,363,744. 

——M- --- 

Now here are two questions on 
which our question answerers 
scratched their heads and tore their 
hair for days. Not until they called 
in a couple of aerial ballistic er- 
perts from the Army Air Force 
were the questions answered with 


any degree of finality—and even 
then some of our answerers dis- 
sented. So you have our permis- 
sion to work out your own answers, 

Q. Assuming tnat a plane was 
capable of flying 2.700 feet per 


second and in the tail of the plane 


is a gun firing at a velocity of 2,- 
700 feet per second. The plane 
flies low over a stationary tar- 


get on the ground, and when ap- 
proximately 50 yards past the tar- 
get, the gun is fired. Would the 
bullet leave the muzzle of the gun 
and drop straight down? Or would 
it continue on its course to the 
target? 

A. Our guest Air Force experts 
say it would continue on its course 
to the target. 

—_—_Q-———- 

Q. If a plane going 300 miles 
an hour fires its guns, do the 
bullets go at the same speed as if 
the plane were standing still on 
the ground, or do they go forward 
faster? 

A. Our guest Air Force experts 





say they go forward faster. 





Puptent Poets 








THE SWIFT 
There are those who do not under- 
stand 
There are those whose world is 
monotonous brown. 
But I am one who dwells in towers, 
broad and grand 




























AS YOU KNOW, OUR CARRIER - 
BASED AIRCRAFT HAVE FORCED 


fem SUPPLY THE TERRITORY THE 
NIPS STILL HOLD IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC ... 










JAPANESE SHIPPING To FOLLOW 
THE SHORE LINE IN ORDER To 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News 


Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 





NAVIGATION IS SO HAZARDOUS, 

JAP SHIPS MUST LIE AT ANCHOR IN 
FOUL WEATHER... OUR PEOPLE 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A RADIO - 
BEACON BEHIND THE JAP LINES 
IN INDO-CHINA TO GUIDE US TO 
ONE SUCH ANCHORAGE... 













PWE SHALL TRY 1 EASE * 


IN AMONG THE ENEMY 
VESSELS AND MAKE THINGS 
AS UNPLEASANT FOR THEM 


By CANIFF 


\ THE GUTS OF (- 
THEM JOES... 
GIVE ME AN OW’ 
IZON Pi6 ANY 

TIME... HERE YOU 
GOT SOME OCEAN 
TO MOVE AROUND 













































Overlooking the 
squares of the town. 

I adore my loft above the gentle 
herd, 

I let my peace develop, expand, 
encompass all 

Within its reach. With love’s ar- 
mour, I gird 

Myself to scale convention’s rame 
parts; should I fall 

Into melancholic darkness, let night 
cover 

My remains turned to stone, still 
Ideal’s lover. 


DRAIN THE GLASS 

Another drink just to keep 
there 

In front of me, another drink of gin 

Which I detest, anything to keep 
the halo air 

Of solitude or boredom, yet within 
my ken 

I have known you long ago, some 
place 

But my mind refuses to function, 
thus I stare 

And hope you will smile. Your face 

Is so beautiful: I adore your hair, 

Drain the glass slowly, nod that you 
know 

I will follow in the darkness when 


ou go. 
4 7 ” —F. O. Doug Wallace 


commonplace 


you 
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15th FA Bn. Observers 


Spot, Plot 


‘t 


Nazi Guns 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY, March 11 — After 16 consecutive 
months of combat duty in Italy, the highly-trained flash, sound 


and meteorological technicians 


rvation Battalion, spread out over the whole of the forward 
cooker of II Corps on the highest peaks of the Apennines, are 
still making trouble for enemy gun positions on the Italian 


of the 15th Field Artillery Ob- 





front. It is the only American+— 


unit of its kind now fighting 
with the 5th Army. 

On tober 27, 1943, when men 
of the 15th Battalion occupied po- 
sitions near Pietravairano, north of 
Naples, the unit started on this 
vital and jalized assignment. 
Sound and Ih bases were estab- 
lished and survey parties were sent 
out. Observation posts were estab- 
lished on high vantage points. The 
meteorological section soon sent its 
first balloons aloft, and the skilled 
technicians began their relentless 
and fruitful search for enemy guns, 
with special equipment and more 
precise calculations than are used 
in the usual method of artillery ob- 
servation. 

PEAK HOPPING 

During the bitter mountain fight- 
ing of its first Italian winter, the 
15th moved its OPs methodically 
ahead from peak to peak as the 
fighting progressed northward. The 
greater part of its casualties, how- 
ever, were suffered at the beach- 
head around Anzio. Some of its 
elements landed on the beach on 
D-day and others followed two days 
later. 

’ By early February, the entire or- 
anization was entrenched at Anzio- 
Nettuno and, in spite of the inces- 
sant enemy shelling and bombing 
to which it was subjected, unflinch- 
ingly continued operations, account- 
ing for the location of 1,968 enemy 
gun positions and 93 other targets, 
including enemy tanks and infan- 
trymen. It also furnished much 
metro, survey and topographical 
data to the artillery and air corps. 
- When the beachhead forces drove 
across the flatlands for the final 
drive on Rome, the 15th took full 
pet in the offensive. Fifty three of 
ts officers and men wear the Purple 
Heart. five wear the Legion of Merit 
and 21 were awarded Bronze Stars. 

The 15th continued in its special- 
ized mission through Rome, Mon- 
talto Di Castro, Orbetello and Gros- 


Istanbul Stop-Over 
For Liberated PWs 


ANKARA, March 11 (AP)—Thou- 
sands of liberated Alliei war pris- 
oners have passed through Istan- 
bul during the }-est two weeks on 
their journey home. 

Three British ships left Liver- 
pool early in March carrying 7,000 
Russian war prisoners, freed by the 
Anglo-Americans in Normandy, 
most of whom were used in forced 
labor on the ill-fated Atlantic de- 
fense wall. The ex-prisoners were 
essembled, fed and clothed in Eng- 
land. They included civilians, men 
and women and even babies. The 
liberated Russians were over- 
whelmed with joy and full of bitter- 
ness against the enemy, because of 
the cruelties they had suffered and 
atrocities that they had seen. 

German cruelty was not only 
meted out to the Russians, but also 
to British, French and Americans. 
A Russian colonel described the 
sight of five American pilots shot 
down over F nce, who were hanged 
by the Germans in 1942, and left 
hanging five days as an object 
lesson. Three otke: Americans were 
machine-gunned in Normandy be- 
cause of their Jewish origin. 

The ships also carried American 
and British Army officials en route 
to Russia, arranging repatriation 
trom Odessa of hundreds of Anglo- 
American war prisoners, captured 
as far back as the African cam- 
paign and the first landings in 
France. 

















per Aid 3 Yanks 
Who Escaped Nazis 


MOSCOW, March 11 (AP)— 
A delayed dispatch to a Mos- 
cow ‘newspaper reported that 
three U. S. Army officers, who 
escaped during the evacuation 
of a German prison camp in 
Poland in January, passed 
through Lvov recently. 

They were indentified as 2nd 
Lt. Peter Gaich, a paratrooper of 
Serbian descent who was cap- 
tured at Anzio a year ago and 
whose address was not given; Ist 
Lt. William R. Cory of College 
Park, Md., and 2nd Lt. Hill T. 
Murphy of Montgomery, Ala., 
both of whom were taken pris- 
soner in Tunisia in February 








seto. Northeast of Piombino, it 
swung north through Suvereto, 
Pomerance, Bagni Di Casciana and 
from thence east to Fiesole in the 
northeastern suburbs of Florence. 

Later, the battalion continued in 
the pursuit across the Arno, through 
the Gothic Line and into the Apen- 
nine Mountains, where, perched 
again upon high peaks and ridges, 
it is serving II Corps Artillery. 

It is calculated that the 15th has 
spotted and plotted the positions 
of 4,098 enemy guns of all calibers, 
during its sixteen months of fight- 
ing in Italy, bringing about their 
destruction by effective counter- 
battery fire or forcing their with- 
drawal from well prepared locations. 


FULL STRENGTH 


The battalion was organized on 
an active status on May 1, 1942, at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., under the com- 
mand of Col. Robert F. Hallock, who 
has since become executive officer 
of II Corps Artillery. By February, 
1943, the battalion was at full 
strength in personnel and equip- 
ment, had progressed rapidly in 
conditioning, technical and tactical 
training, and was looking forward 
enthusiastically to the Tennessee 
maneuvers. 

On March 21, 1943, after the unit 
had moved to A. P. Hill Military 
Reservation, Va., Lt. Col. Richard 
T. Nichols of Des Moines, Iowa, 
assumed command of the battalion. 
On August 21, the colonel and his 
men climbed aboard an army trans- 
port at a New York Port of Em- 
barkation and sailed for the Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operations. 
Although initially assigned to IT 
Corps, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, the battalion 
has also served under IV and VI 
Corps. 

During much of the fighting in 
Italy, the Krauts have bee: in the 
hills and the Yank infantrymen in 
the valleys. The 15th has often 
reversed this situation. Setting up 
observation posts on newly occupied 
heights. they. have often looked 
down the throats of the enemy. 





Winner 
LONDON, March 11 (AP)—Five 
members of a Flying Fortress crew 
missed capture by seconds yester- 
day because infantrymen got there 
first with a. jeep. They crash- 
landed with their flak-torn bomber 
in the middle of no-man’s land 
northeast of Strasbourg. The jeep 
came tearing over from the Amer- 
ican lines while a German military 
car came racing up from the op- 
posite direction. The jeep got there 








restricted visibility and 90 percent 
of the time there are icing condi- 


three seas, mountain ranges, desert 
and at the same time fly over or 
near enemy territory and Turkey, 
then neutral. For instance, an un- 
armed C-54 wandered slightly off 
course, flew near German-controlled 
Crete and suffered flak holes in 
fuselage and wings. Luckily no one 
was injured. 


Jan. 17, for .that first surveying 
trip there were no reliable navi- 
gational aids and we could not get 
weather conditions at Saki. We were 
completely in the dark about the 
corridors we were to fly coming 
into Saki.” 


began to operate into Saki, five air 
bases had been established along 
the route to handle the four-en- 
gine Skymasters. Complete supplies 
for repairs, from engines to nuts 
and bolts, were on hand. 


in bomb craters while U. S. troops 
built a radio beacon and control 
tower. Six "flying repair shop” C-46s 
were ready. 


mendous fleet of transports assem- 
bled. At ten minute intervals they 
took off. The flight was made with- 
out a hitch and Mission 17 had been 
first. completed without incident. 








This party of little Italian girls dives into the soup at a free lunch provided 3,500 school chil- 
dren by the 5th Army Allied Military Government at Florence. The daily ration includes 
soup and vegetables, and like all growing children these tots pour it in fast. 


LIKE ALL CHILDREN, THEY ARE CHOW HOUNDS 





S 


(PWB Photo) 





ATC Airline Buil 
Quickly For FDR 


AT NORTH AFRICAN ATC 
HEADQUARTERS, March 11—A 
2,698-mile airline was developed in 
a week to transport President 
Roosevelt and his party to the Cri- 
mea Conference, it was disclosed 


today. 

Laconically dubbed "Mission 17,” 
the ATC operation was not launched 
until Jan. 17. Seven days later regu- 
lar flights were operating from 
Casablanca to Saki, the airbase for 
Yalta. 

Establishment of the _ airline, 
roughly equivalent to one linking 
Los Angeles and Pittsburgh, was 
"the most difficult air transport 
operation ever undertaken,” accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen. James S. Stowell, 
Commanding General of the ATC’s 
North African Division. 

Preparations began when a 15- 
man survey party headed by Maj. 
Clifford A. Zieger, Warrenton, Va., 
took off to survey the uncharted 
route. 

"Saki was a tough spot from an 
aviation standpoint,” he reported 
later. "In winter there is continual 





tions. We had to map a route over 


"When we took off at midnight, 


One week later when ATC planes 


At Saki the Russians had filled 


On Feb. 2, at Malta, the tre- 


BARS 





Second Lt. Lawrence E. Hart- 
zell of Wichita, Kans., won a 
battlefield promotion with Co. 
H, 133 Inf., of the 34th Division 
recently. He is winner of the 
Bronze Star for heroic action 
on the 5th Army front. 





Anglo-Swiss Agreement 
Seen As Blow To Reich 


LONDON, March 11 (AP)—Au- 
thoritative diplomatic sources in- 
terpreted the Anglo-Swiss trade 
agreement signed in Berne yester- 
day as a serious economic blow to 
Germany. 

Under the agreement the Allies, 
including France, won what was 
described as a "political move of 
great success.” 

The immediate results of the 
agreement would be to stop iron 
transport through Switzerland to 
northern Italy, leaving Austria as 
the only route. 


Casualty 
LONDON, March 11 (AP)—DNB 
said that the German film actress, 
Dorothea Wieck, was killed in the 
last Allied air attack on Dresden. 
After starring in the German film, 
"Maedchen in Yniform,” she did 
film work in the United States. 








BARNABY 


(Courtesy PM Newspaper, Inc.) 
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ROCKETT JOHNSON 








What's delaying that shipment 
from the Gurgle Soap Company? 
.-- Here I've taken orders and— 


'll see if the 
soap came yet, 

































f “. «. As you see by our new 


anneal 





| That came for you in today’s mail—} 


“Gurgle Perfume Company.” 
...Forme?.. 






. “Master John 
Baxter”... Say, what is this? 
... “My dear young friend” — 


letterhead, we are out of 
the soap business. We are 
also out of ponies. But we 
have a brand new contest 
for a bright lad like you”— 


hed 
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Pop— 
7 SS 
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“. .. How your friends 
will envy your fine 


first-prize scooter’ — Ly 





All MTOUSA Units 
Will Get Dividends 


AFHQ, Italy, March 11—An ini- 
tial dividend of one dollar per capita 
has been declared by the Board of 
Directors of the Mediterranean 
Theater Central Welfare Fund, Lt. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy 
Supreme Commander in the Medi- 
terranean Theater, announced to- 
day. 
Established recently by General 
McNarney, the fund consists of ex- 
cess profits of the theater exchange 
system, The Stars and Stripes, clubs 
and messes and from funds of in- 
activated units and varicus miscel- 
laneous activities. 

General McNarney said that the 
checks had been forwarded to major 
commands and would be broken 
down and sent to their respective 
units. He said at least one-half of 
the amounts must be given to units 
of company or air corps squadron 
level. 

Maj. Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Deputy 
Theater Commander, and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, in 
commenting upon the dividend, said 
that "every one in the Army in the 
Mediterranean Theater contributed 
to these profits, and it is the de- 
sire of the Commanding General 
that they receive the benefit of 
them.” 

"A number of units,” General 
Nelson said, "have already indicated 
that the dividend’ would be_ wel- 
comed because it will enable them 
to carry out activities in which they 
wish to engage or have already 
planned.” 

Board members pointed out that 
the fund will make grants or loans 
for projects which will benefit mili- 
tary personnel and for which no 
funds have been -appropriated. 
Among the projects suggested by 
the board in which organizations 
may. desire to use the money were 
essay contests, theatrical shows, and 
additional recreational facilities. 
In addition to General Nelson, 
board members are: Maj. Gen. 
Miller G. White, G-1, Mediterran- 
ean Theater; Maj. Gen. James M. 
Bevins; Brig. Gen. Herbert S. Clark- 
son, Inspector General. Mediterran- 
ean Theater, and Col. E. M. Daniels, 
5th Army. 


Radio Program | 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME — 


Monday, March 12 
HIGHLIGHTS 


6:30—Reveille Roundup 

10 :00—Everybody’s- Music 
10:30—Encore—Jack Benny 
12:45—Salute to 5th Army 
1:00—Shining Hour 
2:30—Raymond Scott 
3:15—Concert Hall of the Air 
5:00—-Mirth and Madness 

5:30— California Melodies 
6:00—Music from America 
6:30—RAAC Military Band 
7:30—Information Please 
8:00—Brrracks Bag (Requests) 
9:15—We Who Serve Speak—AES Rome 
9:30—Command Performance 
10:00—-Nelson Eddv 

News of the hovr on the hour! 
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Shortwave 9 AM—5 PM. 


6.135 Meg. 49 Meters 
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Tug Wilson Named 
Big 10 Sports Boss; 
New Eligibility Rules 


CHICAGO, March 11 (ANS)— 
Kenneth L. (Tug) Wilson, athletic 
director of Northwestern University, 
was appointed athletic commis- 
sioner of the Western Conference 
for a period of six years at a joint 
meeting of the Big Ten athletic 
directors and faculty members. He 
succeeds the late Maj. John L. 
Griffith. 

The 48-year-old Wilson, who com- 
peted in the 1930 Olympics as a 
javelin thrower, is expected to re- 
ceive 15,000 dollars per year, five 
grand more than was paid Griffith. 
However, he wasn’t given the broad- 
ened powers mentioned for the of- 
fice prior to Griffith’s death last 
Dec. 7. 

The appointment of Wilson came 
at the fourth meeting of the joint 
athletic director-faculty committee. 
Previously it was thought that Fritz 
Crisler, Michigan football coach and 
athletic director, would be named 
for the post. It was learned, how- 
ever, that Crisler rejected the posi- 
tion and backed Wilson for the job. 

After Wilson’s election the Big 
Ten athletic committee tightened 
its eligibility rules which had been 
wide open since Pearl Harbor by 
banning civilians from more than 
four years of competition and bar- 
ring professional athletes. 

The conference faculty committee, 
which had waived most of the eligi- 
bility rules because of the manpower 
problerns during the war, declared 
there was a need to return "as 
rapidly as possible toward normal 
rules and regulations.” 

The committee limited play by 
civilians as such to four seasons. It 
specified that athletes at West 
Point and Annapolis would be con- 
sidered civilians. 

E. F. Richart of Illinois, the com- 
mittee secretary, said that civilians 
who become military trainees 
wouldn’t be affected once they enter 
the service even if they continued 
college competition. . 

Civilian students who transfer to 
any Western Conference school 
must be banned from intercollegiate 
competition for one year if they 
are ineligible at their former schools 
at the time of transfer. 

The faculty group reaffirmed the 
tule banning competition in all- 
star contests by undergraduates. 


Hagg Finishes Fifth 
In Columbian Mile 


NEW YORK, March 11 (AP)— 
Gunder Hagg failed in his second 
successive quest for victory in his 
current visit to the United States 
when he finished fifth in a six- 
man field in the Knights of Colum- 
bus Columbian mile at Madison 
Square Garden yesterday. Jim Raf- 
ferty won the event in 4:163. 
Hagg, who complained of sore legs 
before the meet, was the only man 
in the field who did not lead at 
least in one stage during the 11- 
lap journey around the Garden’s 
board track. 

The usually swift Swede finished 
25 yards behind Rafferty in 4:19.1, 
after staying with the leaders 
through the first nine laps. It was 
the slowest Columbian mile since 
1936, but. wild jockeying for posi- 
tion brought applause from the 
crowd. Rudy Simms finished sec- 
ond, Forest Efaw third, Don 
Burnham fourth and Navy En- 
Sign Thomas Quinn sixth. 

Edward Dugger, former Tuft 
Ccllege star, won the 60-yard high 
hurdles in 07.4, after Lidman, who 
took the preliminary heat in 07.5, 
hit his knee at the last barrier 
of the final heat and limped to 
Second place. 








The 66th Squadron five, with 20 victories 
this year and a two-season record of 40 triumphs and only 
three setbacks is a threat in the North Italy Zone Basketball 
championship tournament which starts Wednesday in Flor- 
ence. The ”’Blue Barons” are one of five 12th AAF teams 
entered. Left-to-right: kneeling, Cpl. Davis Walsh, S-Sgt. 


ZONE COURT CONTENDERS 





Ss S 


and two defeats 


Ray Epstein. Sitting, M-Sgt. William Sollenne, S-Sgt. Harry 


Miller, S-Sgt. Buster Michalak, Capt. John Yusievicz. Stand- 
ing, Ist Lt. Frank Krznarich, T-Sgt. William Greenberg, S-Sgt. 
Robert McKay and Ist Lt. Stanley Simkins. 


(Photo by 57th Fighter Group) 





Zone Court Tourney 
Postponed 2 Days 


FLORENCE, March 11 — The 
North Italy Zone Basketball cham- 
pionship tournament scheduled to 
be played here Monday through 
Thursday has been postponed two 
full days and the opening games 
will be played Wednesday with the 
finals on Saturday the 12th Air 
Force, sponsors of the tournament, 
announced today. 

The specially prepared floor for 
the Zone and Allied finals is still 
under construction and forced the 
postponement. Eight of the nine 
teams are on hand and will practice 
on another local court. 

First round pairings were an- 
nounced with the first game at 10 
o’clock Wednesday morning. The 
Rome Area Command champion 
"Gladiators” will meet the 468th 
QM Bn. "Brownie’s Boys.” Two 
afternoon games are scheduled with 
the 397th Signal Co. "Code Busters” 
meeting the Signal HG Bn. ”Sparks” 
at 2 o’clock and the 66th Squadron 
"Blue Barons” opposing the 437th 
Signal Heavy Cons. Bn. "Goose 
Creeks” at 3:30. In the only night 





Buffalo Big A’s will play the 522nd 
Port Bn. "Rough Riders,” 
o’clock. 


Mike Jacobs, Waxman 
Bury Hatchet, Pals Again 


NEW YORK, March 11 (ANS)— 
Mike Jacobs and Maurie Waxman, 
self-styled “mouthpiece” for light- 
weight Bobby Ruffin, have buried 





pals again. At least they will be 
tomorrow when Maurie has prom- 
ised to get up that 500 for which 
Mike sued him. 

Waxman went to Jacobs’ hotel 
room today and promised to pay 
off that five Cs and Mike said 
he’d withdraw his suit against 





Waxman. 


game the 92nd Division champion]}} 


at 71? 


that ever-loving hatchet and are|to 





St John's Tilt 
Had Kennedy 
In Tight Spot 











NEW YORK, March 11 (AP)— 
Pat Kennedy, veteran basketball of- 
ficial, says the tightest spot he ever 
encountered fh his 21 years on bas- 
ketball courts happened in the Red 
Cross benefit game between St. 
John’s of Brooklyn and Wyoming in 
the Invitation final two seasons ago. 

"Fuzzy Levane of St. John’s put 
in a left-handed shot to tie the 
score with 10 seconds to go,” says 


“1ers to minor league teams. 
‘lit was Lou Novikoff and yesterday 
;}they announced the transfer of 
*1Glen 





3 
, RE Se ee 
PAT KENNEDY 


Pat. "Larry Baxter of St. John’s 
called time out with five seconds 
left. Ken Sailor of Wyoming then 
dribbled through and scored as the 
gun went off. 

"I nullified the basket, grabbed 
the ball and announced that the 
score was tied with five seconds 


go. 
"It seems that only Ev Shelton, 
Wyoming coach, and myself heard 
the whistle on Baxter’s time out. 
Shelton is down in my book as a 
real sportsman for there’s no telling 
what might have happened, espe- 
cially with the crowd at fever pitch.” 
The game went into overtime and 





St. John’s won. 





Zimmerman, Bolt 
Press Italian Golfer 





Grappasonni Holds Rome Lead With 147; 
14-Year-Old Golf Balls Prove No Help 


By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

ROME, March 11—Navy Technician Al Zimmerman and Air 
Corps Pvt. Tom Bolt proved Saturday that a long layoff from 
tournament golf has not affected their comeback qualities as 
they raced down the back nine in par figures to remain in con- 
tending position for the Rome Open Golf Championship. 

Ugo Grappasonni, youngest of the five host Rome Club pros 
entered tacked a 75 to his opening 72 for 147, five over par and 
the lead at the halfway mark. The 22-year-old Italian was a shot 





—tahead of Bolt’s 73-75, 148, and 


Shute, Byrd Reach 
Miami Golf Finals 


MIAMI, March 11 (ANS)—Denny 
Shute and Sammy Byrd upset the 
favored Sammy Snead and Bob 
Hamilton on the 38th hole yester- 
day to gain the finals of the 7,500 
dollar four-ball International Golf 
Tournament. Their opponents in 
the finals will be Byron Nelson and 
Jug McSpaden, the golfing golddust 
twins who eliminated Henry Picard 
and Johnny Revolta. 

Snead, who had won three tour- 
naments, exploded on the 35th hole 
after Shute and Byrd drew even in 
a close contest. Snead hooked one 
out of bounds and then went into 





a creek. Hamilton managed to} 


three shots better than Zimmer- 
man who added a second 75 for 
150 for 36 holes. 

Bolt, one of the top amateurs in 
the Southwest before entering the 
Army, from Abilene, Texas, required 
40 strokes on the outgoing nine and 
appeared to be fading fast but at 
that point the cocksure young 
Texan took a hitch in his belt and 
batted out nine straight pars on the 
back nine for a 35 and Second 
position entering Sunday's 36-hole 
stretch finals. 


IN TROUBLE 

Zimmerman, an ART 1-c with the 
Navy in North Africa, one of 
America’s best known pros from 
Portland, Ore., also slipped badly 
on the front nine and when he 
went over par again on the 10th 
his chances looked none too good. 





But he too found himself on the 


match his opponent’s par and alljback nine and wrapped home a 


four evened up on the 36th hole. 


birdie deuce on the 11th and played 


All four parred the 37th after | the remainder of the holes in par 


Shute chipped over the cup, but 
on the 38th, Byrd birdied on the 
370-yard hole which had not been 
birdied on during any of the day’s 
rounds. Byrd sank a 12-footer for 
three while Snead missed an eight- 
footer and Hamilton a six-foot putt 
that would have evened the match 
again. 

Nelson and McSpaden were hot 
yesterday scoring the best round of 
the tournament with a 62 in their 
morning round. Snead and Hamil- 
ton had 66 for each of their com- 
plete rounds while Shute scored 67 
and 65. 


Cubs Send Rip Russell 
Back To.los Angeles 


CHICAGO, March 11 (ANS) — 
While most big league front of- 
fices are worried stiff over the 
manpower situation, the Chicago 
Cubs continue peddling ballplay- 
First 





highly re- 
Angeles 


(Rip) Russell, 


garded infielder to Los 


‘jin the Pacific Coast League. 


Russell hit .315 last year with 


“Ithe Angels while playing both in- 
~“|field and outfield and was ex- 
pected to find a steady job for him- 


self in the Cub lineup this com- 
ing season. But he was reluctant 
to leave the Pacific Coast where 
he has a chicken farm, so the 
Bruins turned him back to the 
Angels. 


. Michigan Wins 

EVANSTON, Ill., March 11 (UP) 
—Michigan University successfully 
defended its Big Ten swimming 
title by easily scoring 55 points in 
the 35th annual conference cham- 
pionship meet here. Ohio State 
tankmen placed second with 43 
points and Indiana was third with 





19 points. 





DICK TRACY 


OKAY. SO YOUR HAIR CAUGHT 
ON THE DOOR HANDLES AND } 
YOU HAD TO JUMP ON THE |} 
TRUCK BUMPERS ALL RIGHT, / 
TELL YOU WHAT ILL DO— 
gta e 


Pv 












(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 


By GOULD 





THE BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS AND 


















































THE GUARD? YES=- HE «a 
A SUICIDE? /CLEARED GRAVEL 








figures for his 75. 

Scoring was generally lower on 
the third day Of the tournament 
with 14 sub-80 totals. Sixty players 
with 36-hole totals of 175 and under 
qualified for the final rounds and 
the scramble for 700 dollars in pro 
prizes and four amateur trophies. 
The 24-dozen balls that arrived in 
dramatic fashion in time for the 
last two rounds proved a boomerang 
as they were the small ball (1.62), 
outmoded in 1931, and reprocessed 
at that. They cracked wide open 
after being hit one or two solid 
knocks. An investigation is on to 
uncover where the senders could 
hide 288 golf balls for 14 years. 

The Italians were bracketed in 
fourth through sixth place while in 
seventh was L. Badr. Allan Dailey of 
the London Scottish Regt., who 
added a second 77 for 154. Dailey, 
who finished fourth in the British 
Open in 1938, the year of the terrific 
wind and rain, retains an outside 
chance at the 250-dollar first pro 
prize. 


AMATEUR RIVALS 


Bolt’s closest rival for amatet 
honors is husky Pfc. Chester Senok, 
a former assistant pro who was 
reinstated, from Belleville, N. J. 
Sanok, attached to a QM Bakery in 
Naples posted a 40-36 76 on Satur- 
day for a 155 total, playing with one 
of six golf balls that cost him 50 
dollars. 

S-Segt. Joe Vileno a former assist- 
ant to Herman Barron at White 
Plains, N. Y., moved into the first 
10 with a 38-39, 77 and 157. Vileno 
with the 99th Bomb Group, was 
tied with ARM 2-c Aubrey Turren- 
tine, with the 8th Fleet, U. S. Navy, 
an amateur from Durham, N. C. 

First Sgt. Dugan Aycock, upset 
by four putts on the second hole, 
posted one of the highest rounds 
of his tournament career, a 93, 
while another tough luck player 
was Sgt. Chester Taylor, who took 
16 strokes on two par three holes 
and still finished with an 85. 

The low 25 scorers at the halfway 
mark. 


Ist 2nd 36 


holes 
Ugo Grappasonni (I) ..... 72-75, 147. 
*Pvt. Tom Bolt (A) ........73-75, 148. 
ART 1/c Al Zimimerman (A) 75-75, 150. 
Cesidio Croce (I) ..... .. 76-75, 151. 
Alfonso Angelina (I) . ..77-74, 151, 
Pietro Manca (I) ....... 73-79, 152. 
Ld, Bdr. Allan Dailey (B) 77-77, 154, 
*Pfc. Chester Sanok (A) .. 79-76, 155. 
S-Sgt. Joe Vileno (A) .. 80-77, 157. 
*ARM 2/e A. Turrentine (A) 78-79, 157. 
Umberto Grelli (1) eet 78-81, 159. 
*Ist Lt. Charles Dudley (A) 75-84, 159. 
*T-5 Leonard Hoffman (A) 83-76, 159. 
*Capt. Jonas B. Weiss (A) . .78-82, 160, 
*Cpl. Earl Howell (A) ......78-82, 160. 
Cpl. Bert Topping (B) ....77-83, 160. 
Cpl. John Smith (A) . . 80-81, 161, 
CH (sp) Harry Welch (A) ..82-79, 161, 
*Sgt. Willlam Robinson (A) 81-80, 161. 
Badr. J. Otway Hayes (SA) ..81-81, 162. 
Sgt. Russell Dailey (B) . 84-80, 164, 
Ist Lt. Milo Whisler (A) ..82-83, 165. 
Pvt. J. L. Kowikowski (A) 83-82, 165. 
Ist Lt. Fred Bolton (A) ....88-77, 165, 
T-Sgt. Robert Albright (A) 84-81, 165, 


*Amateur 
(A) American 





(SA) South African 


(B) British (i) Italian 
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Churchill Applauds 
West Front Gains; 
‘Ike’ Praises Unity 


LONDON, March 11—Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill yesterday 
congratulated General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, on the "great victory won 
by the Allied Armies under your 
command by which the defeat or 
destruction of all the Germans west 
of the Rhine will be achieved.” 

General Eisenhower, in a reply 
to Mr. Churchill, the "per- 
fect team play”-in which every 
Allied unit of service had "per- 
formed its allocated part to its own 
further distinction and to the whole 
dismay of the enemy.” 

"No one who studies the war can 
fail to be impressed by the admir- 
able speed and flexibility of the 
American Armies and groups of 
armies and the adaptiveness of 

. Commanders and their troops to the 
swiftly changing conditions of mod- 
ern battles on the greatest scale,” 
Mr. Churchill said. "I am glad,” 
he concluded, "that the British and 
Canadian Armies in the north 
should have played a part in your 
far-reaching and triumphant com- 
binations.” 2 re 

In his response, Genera . 
hower, on behalf of "this Allied 
force,” thanked the Prime Minister. 

"These successes,” General Eisen- 
hower continued, “have stemmed 
from the gallantry and devotion of 
all ranks of all se and from 
the precision and power with which 
each successive blow of ground and 
air have been struck. The attrac- 
tion of sizeable enemy formations 
to the north to meet the attack by 
the 2ist Army Group on Feb. 8 
resulted, as planned, in increasing 
the vulnerability of the enemy to 
the devastating later attacks of the 
9th, 1st and 3rd Armies.” 


First Vichy Bigwig 
Faces Trial In Paris 


PARIS, March 11—Admiral Jean 
Pierre Esteva, French Resident 
General in Tunisia at the time of 
the Allied landings, will go on trial 
Tuesday before the High Court of 
Justice on charges of treason, it was 
announced today. . 

Admiral Esteva is the first of a 
number of high French military and 
civilian Vichy personnel to 
brought before the High Court of 
Justice. 

Specifically, Admiral Esteva is 
charged with helping the Afrika 
Korps and of having ordered armed 
resistance to Anglo-American troops 
advancing from Algiers. 

The admiral told the United Press 
that he had "always done my duty 
and nobody could have done it 
better. I will proclaim my good 
faith everywhere.” His brother de- 
clared that the admiral "has always 
had profound hate for the Germans 
and disgust for the Italians.” 

Esteva's defense, it was said, will 
be based on the premise that he 
took an oath to support Marshal 
Petain and that he could not dis- 
obey. 

Among others to be tried before 
this court are General Dentz, who 
opposed Allied troops in Syria and 
former Premier erre Etienne 
Flandin who recently alleged that 
he took office because of a secret 
agreement between Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Petain. 

Petain also is subject to trial be- 
fore the court. 








Blessed Events 
Born: to Lt. Eman Maulis Jr., a 
girl on March 1; to Ist Sgt. John H. 
Campbell, a girl on Feb. 27; to Set. 
James G. Follow, a girl on Feb. 12; 
by Cpl. George E. McConnell of 


be|Allies, Italians Lock Up 


Unique Bootleg Racket 
Bared By GI Poisoning 











TONGRES, Belgium, March 11 
(AP)—Reports of an epidemic of 
liquor poisoning among American 
GIs has brought to light a Belgian 
bootlegger industry run by peasants 
in the tradition of American Prohi- 
bition days. 

A number of soldiers were downed 
by poisonous so-called cognac in the 
Tongres region. Raids by Belgian 
food controllers and American Mili- 
tary Police have unearthed many 
small distilleries hidden in peasant 
cottages, farm attics and isolated 
stables. 

By evading the high tax on spirits 
and collecting as much as 600 francs 
from GIs for a quart of the danger- 
ous faked brandy, moonshiners and 
bootleggers are getting rich, by 
Belgian peasant standards, so long 
as the law doesn’t catch them. 

The hooch is made in conditions 
of filth with sugar beet and metho- 
lated spirits and, at least in one 
instance, fermented with manure. 
The American MPs who made this 
discovery almost shot the culprit 
on the spot. The bottles bear labels 
with five stars, instead of the usual 
three, for good brandy. 

CYCLIST CAUGHT 

In a recent night raid many dis- 
tillers were caught red-handed. A 
cyclist, stopped by controllers, was 
carrying cans of an inferior syrup 
used for making alcohol. Military 

lice in a jeep stopped a suspicious 
ooking motor truck and found it 
loaded with distilling equipment and 
cases of faked brandy. Later a siege 
was laid on a small farm with all 
its doors closed and the windows 
shuttered, but with smoke pouring 
from the chimney. The door was 
forced open and a clandestine dis- 
tillery was found in the kitchen, 
while the owner’s wife and children 
helped to make the vile liquor. 

Heavy fines and penalties haven’t 
stopped the racketeers, for the cost 
of the low-grade ingredients is very 
small while the profits are very 
big, with American soldiers willing 
to pay any price for hard liquor and 
buying it in most cases by the 
gallon. 

Since the purge started, some 
distillers have become itinerant and 
use mobile equipment, moving to a 
different farm or cottage every 
night, and paying the farmer or 





28 Pro-Fascists In Rome 


ROME, Marck, 11—Twenty-eight 
persons were arrested by Allied se- 
curity agencies, CCRR officers and 
the Questura of Rome during the 
past week for attempts to continue 
the Fascist party in liberated Italy, 
Brig. Gen. Thoburn K. Brown, 
Commanding General of the Rome 
at Allied Command, announced 





ay. 

Publication of a clandestine sub- 
versive newspaper called "Onore,” 
and support of action squads, 
whose duties included sabotage and 
other overt acts which would con- 
stitute threats to the security of 
Allied Military installations and 
operations, were among the ac- 
tivities of those arrested. 


Vice Marshal Mills Named 
Balkan Air Force Chief 


LONDON, March 11 (AP) —Air 
Vice Marshal George Holroy D. 
Mills, 43-year-old RAF veteran, has 
been appointed air officer in com- 
mand of the Balkan Air Force, the 
Air Ministry announced tonight. 

He has been director of policy at 








dams, Mass., a girl on Feb. 26. 
—The Stork 


mile long Dammscher Lake, which is 
George Zhukov’s hammering 


on the main middle Oder front 
nearest Berlin, but Berlin reported 
that the savage battle for Kustrin, 


peasant as much as 3,000 francs a 
night for renting one room. 





STRANGEST DISPENSARY 


STRASBOURG, March 11 (AP)— 
What may be the strangest 
dispensary in France is operating 
today in Strasbourg from the court- 
yard of a large plant where millions 
of gallons of vermouth-type wine 
were blended by a collaborator, 


Allies Release PWs 
To Join Italian Army 


ROME, March 11 (AP)—The 
Italian Government disclosed 





Algerians and Goums were the 
first troops into the place and they 
took most of the loose bottles and 
tanks inside the building, account- 
ing for tens of thousands of gal- 


lons of the wine. They couldn’t do 
much, however, with the great.sub- 
terranean vat con red wine, 


slightly fortified with brandy, the 
first step in the making of the red 
German-style vermouth. 
Now the courtyard is a wine fill- 
station for everybody where the 
only trouble is containers, for the 
only containers left are buckets on 
wires which have to be lowered 
through the big hatches into the 


Red Army Advances 
To Danzig Outskirts 


(Continued from page 1) 


labor gangs worked desperately to 
erect tank barricades, converting big 
shops, warehouses and stately mu- 
nicipal buildings into forts for street 
fighting to come. 

Both ends of the ten and one half 








like a protecting moat for Stettin, 
were under the impact of Marshal 


wedges. 
Moscow had a security blackout 


bastion on the road to the capital, 
was in its fifth day with the north- 
ern half cleared by the Russians. 

It was clear that the Red Army 


Ist Pushes South; 


ments of Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton’s 3rd Army cut off the Rhine- 
land fortress city of Coblenz by 
drawing an arc around it from the 
Rhine to the north to the Moselle 
to the west. 


were reported less than one mile 
from the city but there was no in- 
dication that any attempt had yet 
been made to enter Coblenz. 


out to the southwest along the north 
bank of the Moselle for a distance] ing. 
of 18 miles from Coblenz as far as 


of the west front battleline alo 
the west bank of the Rhine, Na: 
resistance opposite Wesel was de- 
clared officially to have ended. 


east bank of 
terday and then the two bridges 
spanning the river were destroyed. 
Three Allied columns—British, Ca- 
nadian and American—reached the 
river bank opposite Wesel from the 
north, west and south last night. 


head, 33 days after the Canadian 
1st Army jumped off east of Nijme- 
gen, gave the Allies control of an 
approximate 150-mile stretch of the 
west bank of the Rhine from fhe 


3rd Nears Coblenz 


(Continued from page 1) 


At some points 3rd Army elements 


The 3rd Army troops also struck 
mn. 
Meanwhile, at the northern end 


withdrew to the 
e Rhine late yes- 


German troo 


The reduction of this last bridge- 


and Stettin. 


its way out of Yugoslavia. 


on Danzig and Koenigsberg, 





tions. 


by the other. 





the Air Ministry for two and a half 
years. 


persons receive indemuities. 


was fighting to liquidate what re- 
mained of German troops on the 
east bank of the Oder in the Kus- 
trin area as well as in isolated sec- 
tors along the river between Kustrin 


German counterattacks on a large 
scale, continued northeast of Lake 
Balaton in Hungary, but they were 
repelled. Two German armies were 
engaged in this area, according to 
front-line reports, and they have 
been reinforced recently by a di- 
vision that had managed to fight 


Soviet bombers carried out raids 


circled capital of East Prussia, 
causing explosions and large fires. 


Pope Wants Community 
Welfare To Predominate 


ROME, March 11—The time has 
come to contemplate ”a new order 
of productive forces of the people,” 
with the welfare of the community 
placed above that of labor or capi- 
tal, Pope Pius XII declared today 
at an audience of members of Ital- 
ian Catholics Workers’ organiza- 


Capital and labor accords con- 
fined merely to agreement between 
two interested parties were not "a} 
stable principle for social order,” 
the Pontiff said, because they might 
lead to exploitation of either one 


Socialization was justified only 
when "common welfare” really re- 
quired it as the only means of re- 
pairing abuses or avoiding waste of 
the nation’s productive forces, he 
asserted. Just socialization, the Pope 
added, required that all interested 


Arnhem to the Coblenz sectors. 

Capt. Ludwig Sertorious, German 
News Agency military correspon- 
dent, predicted that with the elimi- 
nation of the last German bridge- 
head west of the Rhine and north 
of Coblenz, Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery’s 2lst Army 
Group would attempt a crossing 
with his three armies simultane- 
cusly—the Canadian Ist, the Brit- 
ish 2nd and the U. S. 9th. 

As Nazi reports told of a great 

battle west of the Rhine and north 
of the Moselle where some five or 
six depleted divisions apparently 
were trying to withdraw over the 
Moselle south into the Saar, 3rd 
Army forces drove steadily along 
the main river highway linking 
Trier with Coblenz. 
An additional five to six shat- 
tered German divisions, officially 
estimated to comprise about 23,000 
men, were being rounded up within 
the great pocket west of the Rhine 
formed by the linkup of the Ist and 
3rd Armies along the Rhine some 
ten miles north of Coblenz. 


Tito Wants Old Borders 
Refurned To Yugoslavia 


BELGRADE, March 11—Marshal 
Tito issued a deciaration today say- 
ing that his Government will do 
everything to see that those na- 
tional territories which remained 
outside the borders of Yugoslavia 
after the first world war are re- 
united to Yugoslavia, Reuter’s re- 
ported. 

The marshal added that the Gov- 
ernment is determined to pun 
"war criminals, agents of the in- 





vaders and traitors to our people.” 





Li’L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 














By AL CAPP 





AH OON'T WANT NO SCAREG 

SNIVELLIN’ YOUNG PUP OF 
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from S-mines, Schu mines ang 
Stake mines.” 

This silent, stealthy, undercover 
plan of mines by the foe ang 
the lift of mines by the frieng 
goes on un ly. It’s an old 
game but hardly less deadly, ang 
the Germans still have enough 
tricks left to keep 5th Army combat 
engineers from getting too cock. 
sure. 


"THE CASTLE’ SAYS 


Another trick to fool detectors {s 
the burying of mines as low as fiye 
feet underground, several together, 
with an upright pole resting on 
the pressure. plate, according to 
"The Castle,” unit paper published 
by the 1108th- Engineer Combat 
Group. 

The German is always*ready to 
improvise. Since many new type 
mines have been used on the west- 
ern front but not here, it would 
indicate that the Wehrmacht is 

short of supplies. 

The academic discussion over 
whether the Schu mine is named 
after its inventor, or is German for 
shoe, or fhe many other theories 
now can be concluded. According 
to the engineer’s office, Schu is 
short for schuetzen, the German 
word meaning protecting or defend. 


A dramatic account of a mine- 
clearing mission in which some- 
thing went wrong and casualties re. 
sulted appeared in the initial issue 
of "The Castle,” told by a sur- 
vivor, Cpl. Charles Munday. The 
mission was to get a tank destroyer 
up to a firing ition atop a moun- 
tain. The work was done in moon- 
ag at about four in the morn- 


ROUTINE JOB 


"It was a routine job, the kind 
we’ve done many times before,” 
said Munday..”’First we found more 
mines with detectors. Then we un- 
covered them and saw they were 
all Teller mines—mostly number 
two’s—and under each we could 
feel the outlines of a regular box 
mine. So we knew there were at 
least two mines in every hole, and 
maybe more. 

"We were getting along fine,” 
Munday continued. "Four men 
would attach wire to each Teller 
mine handle, then come back about 
20 yards, lie down and pull the 
mine out. When it was out on_the 
ground several feet from the hole, 
they would detach the wire. To 
get the box mine out—since there 
is nothing to tie the wire to—one 
of them would scrape all the dirt 
away. from the sides clear to the 
bottom, and then carefully lift the 
mine out with his hands. f 
"On the seventh set of mines, 
the Teller mine was out and one 
man bent down to get the box mine. 
Then it happened. 
"T was lucky.” said Munday 
quietly. "I gues @% all goes back 
to something we had in basic train- 
ing about one man at a time around 
a mine.” 


First Yank Across Rhine 
Bashful Ohio Sergeant! 


TOLEDO, Ohio, March 11 (ANS) 
—Polish-American Sgt. Alexandef 
Drabik, credited with being the 
first Yank to cross the Rhine, 
was described here today as 4 
quiet, hard-working man _ who 
wasn’t bothered by the task of 
slaughtering pigs but "the most 
bashful guy you ever saw whet 
it comes to meeting girls.” 

Walter Drabik, a cousin said, "! 
used to see him help his father 
stick pigs on the farm and later 





ishjhe stuck pigs at a_ slaughter 


house, but nothing bothered him 
except when it came to meeting 
girls or talking to them.” J 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Drabik 
were proud of their youngest son, 
32, who is the only member 0 
the family in the service. Silver- 
haired, frail Mrs. Drabik, when 
first told the news, anxiously 
turned to her husband and he 
quickly told her in Polish of her 
son’s exploit. She replied, and het 
son Victor -translated, "She says 


‘}she is very proud.” 


Into Own Hands 


PARIS, March 11 (AP)—Work- 
ers of the Renault Motor factory 
on the outskirts of Paris took the 
anti-black market laws into theif 
own hands today, seizing a truck- 
load of meat and distributins ‘t 
among themselves while holdins 
a government official prisone! 











E\ After the load was distributed th? 


official was released. 
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